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taking wheats temperature 


HEAT must be properly stored to keep it from being damaged by 


high temperatures. 


That’s why International has hundreds of thermometers constantly at 
work. These thermometers are located every five feet throughout all International 
wheat storage bins and are coupled to a central control so that the temperature 
of the wheat is instantly known. In this way, International keeps check on its 


wheat to be sure it is always in prime condition. 


This careful attention to the quality of the wheat that International’s 
market-wise buyers have selected is another reason why International always 


brings you top-quality flours designed to make your loaf the best in your market. 
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rhaps the splicing of rope seems far removed from the milling 
2 flour. But Pillsbury milling history reaches back to a 
time when many flour mills were powered by running streams... and, 
appropriately, the famous Pillsbury ‘‘ A”’ Mill in Minneapolis 
still draws power from the mighty Mississippi. Gigantic rope drives 
convey the power to modern milling machinery. The drive 


shown here develops 1600 horsepower and uses more than a mile of 
rope—which skilled specialists must keep at proper tension, 
examine for wear, and replace when necessary. To 

these members of the Pillsbury staff of milling experts, a 
salute for their little-known but essential part in producing 

flour worthy of the fame behind the name... . 
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44 Page’s flour quality is built on insurance 
principles. Our exceptional mill location 
enables us to draw wheats from four major 
producing states—thus the yearly risk of 
wheat quality failure is so widely spread 
that Page’s flours are never in danger. 

- We can and do pick the best from Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado. Jf 


MAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 
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BOARD of TRADE BLDG. — + KANSAS CITY, M 
RAIN MERCHANTS 
wating SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


© Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. a 2. 


~ FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 











J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS .. 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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E have known a great many bakers 
for a long, long time. We have seen 
some of them put over a “smart buy’ on 
various occasions. But our observation is 
that the steadiest long run profits are made 


by those bakers who insist first and fore- 


most on using the brand of flour which gives 


them the consistently best baking results. 


And these bakers are typical 
TOWN CRIER users. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 


- 
WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 


KANSAS CITY 
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ON THE BEMIS BAND-LABEL” 


Your brand isn’t buried on a Bemis Band-Label, for it goes all 
around the bag... makes instant identification easy no matter 
how the bags are stacked. 


Bemis-designed machinery attaches the Band-Label with water- 
soluble paste during the bag making. Housewives can remove 
the label easily by soaking it in water. 


Women look for Bemilin Band-Label Bags because they want the 
choice Bemis patterns. Created by New York stylists, nearly all 
designs are of the type usually found only in expensive garments. 
This powerful appeal to women swings extra sales your way. 


“THE KING'S OTHER LIFE,’’ the 
camercee “BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Bemis motion picture in full color with Baltimore + Boise «Boston Brooklyn 





Jacksonville, Fia. + Los Angeles 









sound. It is available for showing to Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago F 4 “BAC Louisville » Memphis * Minneapolis 
your office and plant organizations Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell ae Mobile * New Orleans + Norfolk 
HoustonsIndianapolis*Kansas City = New York City * Oklahoma City 





as well as other groups, Write us Omaha + Orlando + Peoria + Phoenix + Pittsburgh + St.Helens, Ore. + St.Louis + Solin 
for details. Salt Lake City + San Francisco * Seattle » Wichita » Wilmington, Calif, 
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New crop wheats each harvest present new problems 
for both miller and baker .. . problems that can be 
met only by skill and experience. MADE-RITE flour 
can meet this challenge successfully year after year. 
The large facilities of this company in wheat selection, 
productive capacity and well-equipped laboratories en- 


able us to pre-test MADE-RITE and keep it always 
at the highest level of baking performance. 








KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY | MISSOURI 





Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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BA KER FLOURS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 











A NEW OMAHA OFFICE 


We are now prepared to serve buyers on Nebraska wheat and on all 
coarse grains through our new office in the Farm Credit Building, Omaha. 
We are operating the 1,600,000 Bu. Rock Island elevator at Council Bluffs. 


Call us for prompt, efficient service. Omaha Atlantic 6516. 


CORPORATION 


y BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BewLey BUILDING, FoRT WorTH, TEXAS 
FaRM CrRepit BLpDG., OMAHA, NEB. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


NO EXCESSIVE CLAIMS 


We never make excessive claims for 
POLAR BEAR flour and that has 
been our fixed policy for nearly half a 
century. POLAR BEAR is a good 
flour and is recognized in the trade as 
a quality leader. Those are simple facts. 
We invite your interest in confidence 
that you will find the real merit of 
quality in POLAR BEAR. 
























FOUNDED BY 
i] ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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The big parade. Calliopes and clowns, 
elephants, trapeze artists, pink lemonade —Hamburgers! 

The great popularity of hamburger buns and hot dog rolls makes 
them important items in most bakeries, in season and out, but 
peaks of production and the summertime rush are easier to 





= take in stride when CoMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” are 
in the bakery. For ComMMANDER-LARABEE Flours are expertly milled 

especially to meet the bakers’ needs for uniform quality production. 

All CoMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” are milled to 

individual high standards of fermentation strength and baking quality. 

Whether your needs are for Northwestern Spring Wheat Flours, 
Southwestern Hard Winter, or ‘Special Purpose” Soft Flours, 
there’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE Flour, milled exclusively for 
bakers, that will meet your particular baking needs. 


mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO, Kansas City 











COMMANDER MILLING CO. Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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ISMERTA QUALITY 


You get more than a sack of flour when 
you buy ISMERTA. Kg you also pur- 
chase the devoted services of a corps 
of experts ... men who are skilled in 
wheat selection, in milling, in the bak- 
ing process. And every one of these 
I-H experts is sincerely devoted to the 
job of producing flour that will make 
better bread for you. We are proud 
of the excellent flour their skill pro- 
duces and we know that it will 
exceed your most exacting re- 
quirements. 


2 Ve Ae a Ay ane fa MER, 
ISMERT-HINCKE Wry MiIttLINnG co. 
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THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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General License to Return Aug. 27 





Boxcar Supply 
Ample, Rails 
Tell Grain Men 


MINNEAPOLIS—Despite the all- 
time record production and _ the 
bumper crop forecast this year, the 
nation’s carriers do not expect as 
tight a boxcar situation this Fall as 
in the last several years, according to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads and several grain-carrying lines. 

A tightening up of boxcars is 
looked for, but it will not be equal 
to that of last year, according to rail 
traffic men. The grain in the south- 
west was moved without too much 
trouble, it was explained. A general 
embargo was necessary to prohibit 
this commodity from being shipped to 
terminals unless there was space, but 
no such restriction is now in force 
for the northwest region. 


Earlier Crop Harvest 

The southwestern crop was har- 
vested two weeks earlier this year, 
permitting the peak to be reached 
Aug. 1 instead of Aug. 12 as it was 
last year. This traffic is now almost 
all cleared up, except for that which 
is stored. 

In this area, the AAR claimed vic- 
tory over the boxcar shortage, even 
though there were 375 blocked eleva- 
tors in the Northwest area Aug. 23 
with 50,000 bu. on the ground. Ac- 
cording to Ralph E. Clark, manager 
of the closed car section of AAR, the 
figures compared with 1,199 blocked 
elevators and 418,500 bu. on ground 
on the same date last year. In the 
first 20 days of August, 39,632 cars 
were loaded compared to 33,725 for 
the corresponding period in 1947. 

Mr. Clark told the Northwest Grain 
Transportation Committee that the 
railroads that handle the bulk of the 
area’s grain crops had 107,343 cars 
on line Aug. 15. Through Aug. 20, 
21,088 empty boxcars had been deliv- 
ered to Northwest lines. The roads 
now have approximately 117,000 box- 
cars “on line.” 

This is 3,203 cars, or 3.1%, more 
than the grain industry had consid- 
ered the minimum for handling the 
area’s grain movements at their Sep- 
tember peak. 

In addition, the road will show a 
further net increase of from 5,000 to 
7,000 cars by the end of the week, 
Mr. Clark said. 

Mr. Clark’s report was countered 
Aug. 23 by Paul F. Scheunemann, 
vice president and assistant general 
manager of Peavey Elevators, Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Scheunemann said the situ- 
ation for his firm’s country eleva- 


tors is little better than last year 
and is getting progressively worse. 

The chief obstacle now to the ef- 
ficient handling of the grain harvest, 
Mr. Clark continued, is the delay in 
unloading cars at terminals, particu- 
larly over the week-ends. 

Comparing the situation with last 
year’s, he said that the roads had 
10,371 more boxcars on line Aug. 15, 
1948, than they did on the same date 
in 1947. 


LATIN AMERICA, 


PHILIPPINES 


THROWN OPEN TO FREE TRADING 


Relaxation Comes After Much of the Edge Is Gone From 
Western Hemisphere Demand—History of Controls 
Strewn With Bungling and Policy Reversals 





Two Weeks of Settled Weather 


Needed for European Harvest 


LONDON — Providing that the 
weather in the next 14 days remains 
reasonably settled there is still a 
prospect of saving a good proportion 
of the wheat harvest in western Eu- 
rope. Temperatures now are higher, 
although heavy showers are frequent. 
The estimates of loss vary between 
10 and 25%, although some authori- 
ties place the extent of the damage 
even higher. The loss of quality is 
the most disturbing factor, while the 
expense of gathering laid crops is 
troubling producers. An all-out effort 
is being made to save the crops and 
work is going on day and night. Even 
after deductions for damage the har- 
vest will still be in excess of 1947, 
although there is now no prospect of 
approaching prewar outturns. 

It is stressed, however, that the 
successful gathering of the crops de- 
pends upon continuance of the pres- 
ent fine weather and this is especial- 
ly true of the U.K. Wheat appears 
to have withstood the torrential rain 
and gales better than other cereals 
and, while yields will be by no means 
as good as anticipated at the end 
of July, the final outturn will be fair- 
ly good. 

Even Russia, where the outturn 
is expected to establish a record, has 
been affected by the weather, which 
caused a holdup in the harvest. How- 
ever, before the weather changed 
nearly half the wheat had been gath- 


ered and the rate of loss there will 
not be as high as in the western sec- 
tors of Europe. 

It will be some time before the 
actual extent of the damage in west- 
ern Europe is known. Shortage of 
labor is proving detrimental to the 
efforts to gather the crops. 

The gathering of flattened crops 
is a tedious and costly process and 
much hand labor is required for cut- 
ting. Troops are being used in some 
areas for transportation, but such 
unskilled workers are of little use 
for cutting purposes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRANK MILLER ELECTED 
GMI FARM SERVICE HEAD 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., in its 
annual meeting Aug. 24 at Wilming- 
ton, Del., elected Frank Miller, Min- 
neapolis, president of the company’s 
Farm Service division. Mr. Miller 
came with General Mills in Novem- 
ber, 1946, as Farm Service general 
sales manager, and was made divi- 
sion vice president in May, 1947. 

Before joining the Farm Service 
division, Mr. Miller was general man- 
ager of the Corbin division of the 
American Hardware Co., and, previ- 
ous to that, was employed by the 
G. M. Basford Co. of New York, man- 
agement and consulting organization. 











27.2% of Wheat 
ECA Reported 


WASHINGTON—Dr. D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, food director of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
has notified Herman Fakler, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, that wheat procurement 
authorization under ECA fund 
grants have amounted to 27.2% of 
total wheat bushels in the form of 





PMA Flour Buyers Idle Aug. 13-20 


WASHINGTON—No flour was purchased by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration during the period Aug. 13-20. The Commodity Credit Corp. 


‘bought 5,104,613 bu. wheat and 101,667 bu. barley. Wheat takings included 


2,130,680 bu. at Kansas City, 795,600 at Chicago, 725,000 at Minneapolis and 
1,453,388 at Portland. Since July 1, the wheat purchases have totaled 
74,163,161 bu., while flour purchases have amounted to 4,050,900 sacks, equal 
to 9,014,383 bu. wheat. Acceptances were being made Aug. 24 by the PMA 
on Pacific coast mill offers of flour for shipment not later than Sept. 30. 
The agency wired mills for offers last week on Pacific export straights and 
Pacific 80% extraction, bids to be filed not later than 8 p.m. Pacific time 


Aug. 28. 


Buying Under 
in Form of Flour 


flour since April 3 through Aug. 20. 
Trade calculations indicated that 
only approximately 18% of the au- 
thorizations were in terms of flour, 
but ECA officials state that this 
incorrect version arises over improp- 
er inclusions of certain Army pro- 
curement which did not represent 
ECA grant funds. ECA officials re- 
affirmed their intentions to observe 
the ECA legal requirement of a mini- 
mum of 25% of all wheat moved 
under ECA fund grants be in the 
form of flour. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——<— 
KANSAS CITY REPRESENTATIVE 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y.— Paul W. 
Whitfield has been appointed Kansas 
City representative for Arkell & 
Smiths, textile and multiwall bag 
manufacturer. Mr. Whitfield has rep- 
resented the company in Kansas City 
in the past. The appointment was an- 
nounced by Roy Jury, division sales 
manager. 





By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Specific export 
license control over flour exports to 
Latin America and the Philippines 
ends Aug. 27, removing one of the 
last government fetters on the do- 
mestic milling industry. Other com- 
modities also freed from this type 
of control are wheat, grain sorghums, 
oats, barley and semolina. 

Pending export licenses for these 
commodities will be taken out of ex- 
port application files and processed 
promptly as if no specific controls 
were in force, Department of Com- 
merce officials assert. 

Except for the industry’s Washing- 
ton representatives, Herman Fakler, 
vice president of the Millers National 
Federation, and Martin Smith, gen- 
eral manager of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn., the sole industry repre- 
sentative on hand here to greet the 
news was A. B. Sparboe, president of 
the flour milling division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The surrender of this troublesome 
type of control is seen as an indica- 
tion of the administration’s concern 
over the weakening price support 
lines on wheat and a hope that the 
private trade now can be counted on 
to assist the government in sharing 
the price support load. 


Business Bonanza Over 


However, Latin American flour 
business has ceased to be the bonanza 
which attracted miscellaneous specu- 
lative export interests. Some indica- 
tion of the market outlook may be 
found in the knowledge that Brazil, 
which has been given a supplemental 
wheat allocation of 25,000 tons for 
September, has expressed no interest 
signifying to the trade that there 
probably has been some arrangement 
concluded with Argentina for future 
supplies. 

The history of export license con- 
trol over flour exports to Latin 
-America has been completely unsatis- 
factory as far as American milling 
interests are concerned. It represent- 
ed an unenviable record of adminis- 
trative bungling, reversal of policies 
and generally unworkable restrictions 
that diverted the export flour busi- 
ness to the controlled areas into 
channels which did much to destroy 
the good-will that export merchandis- 
ers had created. 

The historical pattern of license 
grants, which was the original li- 
cense technique, came under severe 
criticism from mills which could not 
qualify in that consideration. This op- 
position forced the government to 
modify this type of control and to 
substitute a cross-bred pattern half 
historic, half new comer which satis- 
fied neither group and sowed ill-will 
within the milling industry itself. 

The more recent policy of expand- 

(Continued on page 37) 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Although it is of- 
ficially learned that the government 
has definitely allocated 1.4 million 
tons of grain for the October export 
period, later information discloses 
that an announcement of the full 
quarterly allocation of grains for the 
October-December period will be is- 
sued. 

This concession appears to have 
resulted from a conference between 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, and Charles Sawyer, sec- 
retary of commerce. At the same 
time it is believed that the quarterly 
announcement will not imply that 
the total grain allocation will reach 
three times the planned 1.4 million- 
ton October allotment. It is pre- 
sumed that the quarter’s allocation 
will be held to bare minimums, and 
if the allocation system is continued 
the quarterly total will be increased 
by subsequent supplemental an- 
nouncements. 

Reliable USDA officials who con- 
firm the news of a decision to put 
grains on a quarterly allocation basis 
in the second quarter predict alloca- 
tions for that period of approximately 
4.5 million tons. This amount will 
include the supplemental allocations 
issued for September, which to date 
total approximately 850,000 long 
tons. Deducting that amount from 
the predicted quarterly total alloca- 
tion leaves about 3.6 million tons yet 
to be allocated for the full second 
quarter. 

USDA officials say that the agency 
will have preshipped virtually the 
total original September allocation 
in August and will handle the large 
supplementals for September with- 
out difficulty in that month. 

Announcement of the full second 
quarter allocation will be withheld 
until a decision has been reached 
on the return of the grain export 
business to free, competitive trade. 
Delay on this matter represents a 
fine technique in foot-dragging by 
top level officials who can readily 


LUNCHEON TO HIGHLIGHT 
GRAIN, FEED MEETING 


ST. LOUIS—One of the highlights 
of the forthcoming 52nd annual con- 
vention of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn. at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 30-Oct. 1 will be a 
luncheon for the commission men at 
noon Sept. 30, according to Don F. 
Clark, secretary of the association. 
The luncheon will be sponsored by 
the Federation of Cash Grain Com- 
mission Merchants, the officers of 
which are: Ray G. Sims, McCarthy 
Bros. Co., Duluth, president; Walter 
C. Holstein, Mohr-Holstein Commis- 
sion Co., Milwaukee, vice president, 
and Dan A. Southwell, Southwell 
Grain Corp., Buffalo, secretary. Mr. 
Sims will welcome the commission 
men and H. E. Sanford, vice presi- 
dent, Continental Grain Co., Portland, 
Ore., and chairman of the National 
Grain Trade Council and at present 
special assistant to the administrator 
of the Economic Recovery Program, 
will address the meeting. All persons 
attending the convention are invited 
to the luncheon. 
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USDA to Announce Allocations 


for October-December Quarter 


plead press of other important busi- 
ness which prevents them from con- 
sideration of this question. 

An important government official 
has raised the question of the au- 
thority of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture to maintain its monopoly. 
The monopoly exists through the 
export control law under which the 
Secretary of Commerce can prevent 
any exports except those which his 
department approves. When the Sec- 
ond Decontrol Act of 1948 was passed, 
U. S. Department of Commerce of- 
ficials stated that they had informal- 
ly delegated grain allocation termina- 
tions to USDA. 

It is patent that these two agen- 


cies have maintained the government 
monopoly through cooperative ac- 
tion centering in the export license 
control power of the department of 
commerce. 

Trade sources now see that it is 
important to kill the allocation pow- 
er which existed to assure equitable 
division of scarce supplies between 
all claimant nations on some common 
price basis. Allocation control was in 
a sense a price control in that it 
reflected a restraint on buying pow- 
er of more affluent nations and an 
equalization of prices through a gov- 
ernment monopoly to all claimants. 

Since the acute grain shortage con- 
ditions no longer exist, the reason 





Canadian Crop 


By H. G. L. STRANGE 


Director, Research Department, 
Searle Grain Co. 


WINNIPEG — Hot and _ showery 
weather has been experienced during 
the past week over the three Cana- 
dian prairie provinces. Harvesting of 
winter rye and winter wheat is draw- 
ing to a close, with yields reported 
about up to the Searle and Dominion 
estimates. 


In Manitoba—further advanced in 
maturity than the other provinces— 
swathing and harvesting with binders 
is reported from numerous districts. 
In a few days harvesting in this prov- 
ince will be quite general. No straight 
combining or threshing, however, has 
been done as yet. 


In southern Saskatchewan along 
the Soo Line, from Regina and Moose 
Jaw to Estevan on the international 
border, swathing is in progress. Very 
little harvesting, however, is reported 
from any other part of Saskatche- 
wan. In southwestern Alberta, swath- 
ing of wheat and barley is In prog- 
ress. The crops in the rest of Alberta 
are still from 10 days to 3 weeks 
away from harvest. 

I have just seen, flying by plane 
and traveling by automobile, some 
magnificent crops of wheat, oats and 
barley along the foothills of western 
Alberta, an area stretching from 
Edmonton south to the international 
border. Wheat crops from 30 to 50 
bu. to the acre are quite common. 
I measured wheat crops 4 ft. 6 in. 
high and oats 5 ft. 8 in. high. But 
in this area all the crops are still 
quite green. Everyone, therefore, is 
fearful of a frost, which would most 
seriously damage these crops if it 
comes. The full moon of Aug. 19 
passed without a frost although tem- 
peratures were registered as low as 
36 degrees. Those who believe in the 
moon theory of frosts, therefore tell 
us the crops are safe for another 
month. That, however, remains to be 
seen. 


Hail did some damage last week- 
end in a district between Airdrie and 
Crossfield, Alta. In general, however, 
hail is no greater this year than in 
other years. 


A good part of Alberta is sown to 
Red Bobs wheat, which is early and 
stiff in the straw, an ideal combine 
wheat. It has been found, however, 
that Red Bobs is not up to the high 
standard of Marquis in milling or 
baking value. The government has 


Developments 


given notice, therefore, that this va- 
riety will be degraded to No. 3 north- 
ern in a few years. Farmers are 
eagerly watching the crop demon- 
stration plots to see how the new 
early variety, Saunders, is behaving 
in their particular districts. This 
wheat is even earlier than Red Bobs 
and has a milling and baking value 
up to the high standard of Marquis. 

Parts of southern Alberta and 
southern Saskatchewan are in the 
sawfly area. Here the new sawfly re- 
sistant wheat, Rescue; is causing a 
great deal of attention. Rescue is an 
almost solid-stemmed wheat and, as 
I saw with my own eyes, has almost 
completely resisted sawfly damage 
this year, whereas other varieties, 
such as Thatcher, Regent, Marquis 
and Red Bobs have been damaged 
between 10% and 50%. Grasshoppers 
too have taken quite a toll of the 
crop in some districts. The grasshop- 
per control crusade was this year 
only partially successful. 
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for allocation of these commodities 
is being challenged. Semi-official 
comments at USDA reveal that while 
that agency will admit no further 
shortage in this country they cling 
to allocations because there is al- 
legedly a world shortage of bread 
grains. ; 

Were the allocation system to be 
dropped now, it is seen that despite 
the basic export license control pow- 
er at the department of commerce, 
that agency would no longer have 
any reason to continue wheat on the 
positive export control list, which 
would automatically remove wheat 
from the export license control. 

Trade authorities who are familiar 
with the present situation believe 
that allocations should be dropped 
now and wheat as well as other 
grains be put on general license 
control immediately. 

While on the ground observers are 
firm in this stand it has been learned 
that in the field trade officials have 
been reluctant to press for this point, 
reflecting the general inability of the 
trade to rally around a common 
standard. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILL MANAGER FORECASTS 
SHORTAGE OF BAART WHEAT 


WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Har- 
vest is under way in the Big Bend 
region and P. I. Welk, general man- 
ager of the Preston-Shaffer Milling 
Co., questions the free availability of 
Baart wheat. 


“This crop was harvested later than 
the hard winters and, therefore, is 
going principally into farm storage,” 
Mr. Welk said. “Furthermore, the 
quantity raised is so small that many 
farmers will carry their crop on the 
farms, awaiting a possible price 
freeze-out, as this wheat would cer- 
tainly be valuable for seed the com- 
ing spring,” he added. 

It is Mr. Welk’s opinion that the 
availability of Baart will be con- 
siderably less than was previously 
anticipated and the variety is cer- 
tain to be in very short supply. 








Hard Red Winter Quality Above 


Average, July Inspections Show 


The quality of the 1948 wheat crop 
produced in the hard red winter 
wheat belt is not up to the good crop 
of last season, but considerably bet- 
ter than the 10-year 1937-46 aver- 
age, July inspections of receipts at 
representative markets indicate. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration market news service says 
that in the soft red winter wheat area, 
however, the quality is materially 
lower than that of the crop of last 
season and the 10-year average. 

Early marketings of hard red win- 
ter wheat from Oklahoma, Texas and 
southern Kansas indicate a good 
quality of grain from that area, high 
in test weight and relatively low in 
moisture. Later, as the harvesting ex- 
tended northward under less favor- 
able weather conditions, moisture 
content in the wheat increased ma- 
terially, resulting in about 8% of the 
receipts inspected in July grading 
“tough.” This compares with 6% 
for the same month last year and 3% 
for the average. Eighty-eight percent 
of the receipts graded No. 2 or bet- 
ter compared with 96% last season, 
and 71% for the 10-year average. 

Only 15% graded dark hard win- 
ter compared with 34% in July, 1947, 





and 42% for the average. Protein con- 
tent of wheat tested during July at 
Kansas City averaged 11.82%, com- 
pared with 11.52% for the same 
month last year. 

The quality of the soft red winter 
wheat is materially below that of 
the hard red winter wheat because 
of less favorable weather conditions 
in much of the soft fed winter area. 
Arrivals of wheat from most of the 
main producing areas contained «a 
high percentage of moisture and dam 
age and were light in test weight per 
bushel, caused by heavy rains dur 
ing harvesting and threshing, princi- 
pally in the southern and easter 
parts of the belt. 

Forty-two per cent of the receipt 
of red winter wheat inspected in Jul 
graded No. 2 or better compared wit! 
60% last season and 59% for the 
1937-46 average. Twenty-three pe! 
cent graded lower than No. 3, com- 
pared with 18% last season and 15% 
for the average. Twenty-six per cent 
of the inspections graded “tough,’ 
compared with 40% in July, 1947 
and 17% for the 10-year average 
The percentage grading “garlicky’ 
was 23, about half of that of last 
season, but about average. 
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USDA Declares Oat 
Surplus, Blocks ECA 
Offshore Buying 


WASHINGTON—As Canada elim- 
inated its equalization fees on ex- 
ports of oats and barley, the USS. 
Department of Agriculture took 
counter-steps to prevent disburse- 
ment of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration dollars in that area 
through official notification to ECA 
that oats are now considered in sur- 
plus supply in the US. 

Under the ECA authorization act, 
ECA funds may not be spent off- 
shore for procurement of commodi- 
ties which are in surplus supply in 
the U.S. 

Additional surplus supply announce- 
ments can be expected for corn and 
soybeans as soon as the crops are 
made. 

However, such a decision on wheat 
is unlikely this year, even if wheat 
bursts out of every storage spot in 
the country. The ECA has previously 
authorized use of ECA funds for the 
procurement of wheat by the U.K. 
from Canada which was contracted 
for under the agreement existing be- 
tween those nations. If the USDA, 
now or later, should declare wheat 
in surplus supply, the ECA would be 
prohibited from disbursing its funds 
for the purchase by the U.K. of Ca- 
nadian wheat, regardless of price 
levels. 

Since the U.K. recovery is an im- 
portant factor in the success of the 
European reconstruction program, it 
is improbable that the administration 
will take any step to undo the pres- 
ent policy line of the ECA which is 
geared to U.K. assistance. Addition- 
ally, Canada is still in a tight dollar 
supply position and those who wish 
to restore the Canadian export mar- 
ket can be expected to urge a main- 
tenance of present ECA policies re- 
garding U.K. procurement of Cana- 
dian wheat. 

The announcement of the elimina- 
tion of equalization fees was made 
Aug. 13 by the Canadian government. 
Permits are now being issued freely 
to anyone desiring to export oats and 
barley. 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. M. STUART JOINS STAFF 
OF NEWSOME COMMISSION 


MINNEAPOLIS — H. M. Stuart 
has been added to the trading staff 


. of the Newsome Commission Co. 


here, according to a recent announce- 
ment by R. H. Newsome, who said 
that Mr. Stuart will be trading in 
practically all feeding commodities 
with the Newsome company. 

Mr. Stuart was formerly associat- 
ed with the Reliance Feed Co. and 
the Cereal Byproducts Co., both of 
Minneapolis. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. ROCKWELL NAMED 
CARGILL OMAHA MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS—Cargill, Inc., has 
named John H. Rockwell as manager 





_ of its terminal branch office at Oma- 


ha, according to an announcement by 
E. E. Kelm, vice president in charge 
of the grain division of the company 
at Minneapolis. The former manager, 
Vincent A. Lake, has taken an ex- 
tended leave of absence because of 
ill health. 

Mr. Rockwell formerly was man- 
ager of the feed grain merchandising 





department at Minneapolis, a job 
which he had held for the last several 
years. His business experience has 
all been with Cargill in the various 
phases of grain merchandising. He is 
a native of South Dakota and was 
graduated from the University of 
Minnesota in 1934. 

Mr. Lake also started working for 
Cargill in 1934 at Omaha. His entire 
career has been in association with 
the grain business at Omaha, and he 
is well known throughout the terri- 
tory served by that market. His orig- 
inal assignment with Cargill was as 
manager of the track buying depart- 
ment, and he has been Omaha man- 
ager since March of 1942. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BEMIS PAPER PLANT 
NOW IN FULL PRODUCTION 


VANCOUVER, WASH.— The re- 
cently completed plant of the Bemis 
Paper Bag Co. has reached full pro- 
duction and is now completely serv- 
ing the territory previously served 
by the Bemis plant at St. Helens, Ore. 
The new building was constructed 
from plans drawn for Bemis, incor- 
porating all elements of modern pa- 
per bag factory design. 

During the period between closing 
the St. Helens plant and reaching 
full production at the Vancouver 
plant, Bemis continued to supply its 
customers in the Northwest from the 
company’s paper bag manufacturing 
facilities at Wilmington, Cal., San 
Francisco, Peoria, Ill., and East Pep- 
perell, Mass. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. F. ARMSTRONG RESIGNS 
GENERAL MILLS POSITION 


KANSAS CITY—W. F. Armstrong 
has resigned as manager at Kansas 
City for the feed department of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., effective Aug. 16. 
No successor to Mr. Armstrong has 
been appointed. 

A poultry science teacher at North 
Carolina State College, Mr. Arm- 
strong joined General Mills 18 years 
ago, serving first in the company’s 
feed research division at Detroit. 
Later he was transferred to sales 
work and served as district super- 
visor of sales, becoming manager at 
Kansas City in 1944. 

Mr. Armstrong has not announced 
his future plans as yet. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Outturn 
Set at from 340 to 
352 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
1948 wheat crop will total between 
340 million and 352 million bushels, 
according to three estimates released 
last week. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, in its preliminary survey, 
places the prairie wheat crop at 340 
million bushels, the Winnipeg Trib- 
une at 344.5 million, and the Winni- 
peg Free Press at 352 million bushels. 
The three sources will release further 
estimates in September. 

The figures for last week’s esti- 
mates follow: 

(Totals in Bushels, 000's Omitted) 




















Free 

Wheat— D.B.S8. Tribune Press 
Manitoba ...... 55,000 56,500 57,000 
Saskatchewan .. 177,000 175,500 182,000 
Alberta ........ 108,000 112,500 113,000 
Western Canada. 340,000 344,500 352,000 
Total oats . 208,000 224,500 219,000 
Total barley ... 134,000 142,700 138,000 
Total rye ...... 23,300 22,000 veh Sy 


Total flax ...... 17,300 19,500 
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Ray Murrell 


NEW TRANSIT VICE PRESIDENTS—Recently elected vice presidents of 
the Transit Grain Co., Fort Worth, were Julian Scott (left) and Ray Murrell 
(right). Mr. Scott has been manager of the grain department and Mr. Murrell 
a grain buyer. Leo Potishman, president, also announced the occupancy of 
new general offices on the eighth floor of the Neil P. Anderson Bldg. in Fort 


Worth. 





East Indies Buys Flour; India, 
Portugal Shopping for Prices 


Scattered sales of small amounts 
comprise the only current export 
flour business, in spite of the removal 
of licensing restrictions to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Among claimant 
countries outside this area, the 
Netherlands East Indies is in the mar- 
ket, that nation acquiring some small 
lots recently against its September 
quota on a basis reported to be $5.17, 
osnaburgs, port. The Indies are seek- 
ing both soft and hard. wheat flours, 
apparently buying in scattered lots at 
favorable prices when available. 

India asked for offers Aug. 24 on 
8,000 tons of 80% flour for shipment 
the first two weeks of October. 

Portuguese purchasing was being 
done again Aug. 24, following a mix- 
up in earlier bids last week which 
subsequently were canceled. Revival 
of business is expected to follow is- 
suance of October allocations which 
are due to be announced soon. 

In the Western Hemisphere area, 
small lot sales were reported by some 
mills to a number of countries in 
the past few days. The total, how- 
ever, was subnormal and many mill- 
ers made no new bookings. Return 
of general licensing, while helpful in 
eliminating red tape and enabling 
smoother operations in export trade, 
was no stimulus to new sales. Most 
countries have enough flour booked 
for immediate needs and are not 
anxious to cover further at present. 
Then, too, dollar exchange is grow- 
ing scarcer. 

Small sales are still being made to 
Brazil, despite the new import re- 
strictions there. Some bookings are 
against old letters of credit and others 
are on sight draft with customers in 
whom the shipper has confidence. 
Total volume has shrunk to small 
proportions, however, compared with 
the recent levels. 

Lack of instruction’ to Brazilian 
consuls at ports so far has largely 
nullified exemptions to the import 
license regulations that were an- 
nounced a short time ago for sales 


made before the decree was issued. 
Hence, actual shipments against these 
sales have been held up. 

Cuba, normally the largest U.S. 
flour importer, still is not buying in 
any important volume, although a few 
small sales were made last week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL CAPACITY INCREASED 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS — 
Daily capacity of the Junction City 
unit of the Shellabarger Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. has been increased this 
summer to 1,700 sacks by installation 
of additional machinery and replace- 
ment of old machines. Rated capacity 
formerly was 1,200 sacks. The mill 
was down about one week late in 
July, but is now under full operation. 
F. A. Daugherty is manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. HELFFRICH NAMED 


NEW YORK—Alan B. Helffrich 
was recently named general sales 
manager of the Printing, Publication 
& Converting Paper division of the 
St. Regis Sales Corp. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Wheat 
Carryover Less 
Than Year Ago 


OTTAWA—tThe carryover of Ca- 
nadian wheat July 31 was placed 
at 75,993,435 bu. by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This figure com- 
pares with the carryover of 87,- 
366,657 bu. a year ago. 

Oats carried over aggregated 47,- 
217,971 bu., compared with 69,650,- 
055; barley 31,068,010, compared with 
29,112,311; rye 727,460, against 758,- 
172, and .flaxseed 3,296,343 bu., com- 
pared with 799,929 a year ago. Totals 
include Canadian grain in store in 
Canada and the U.S. 
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Northwest Crop Prospects Add 
Up to Another Bumper Season 


Crop prospects observed through 
Minnesota, northern North Dakota 
and northeastern Montana by Don- 
ald G. Fletcher, executive secretary 
of the Conference for the Prevention 
of Grain Rust, on a recent tour, 
will add up to another bumper pro- 
duction year, he says. Even in areas 
that earlier lacked moisture and fost 
a considerable part of their stands, 
the mid-July and subsequent rains 
saved the remaining crops and caused 
heads to fill unusually well. 


“There is considerable stem and 
leaf rust-in late, susceptible grain,” 
says Mr. Fletcher, “Bunt (stinking 
smut) is heavier than should be the 
case if seed treatment recommenda- 
tions had been followed by growers. 
Loose smut, principally in Mida 
wheat, caused from 3 to 20% of the 
heads to be unproductive. Root rot, 
leaf and head diseases were quite 
severe in barley in some areas. Saw- 
fly, grasshoppers, aphids, weeds, and 
other pests all took their toll. In spite 
of these losses, this year’s crop gen- 
erally will be recorded as one of the 
largest. 

Dry Weather Needed 

“Harvest of bread wheat in north- 
western Minnesota, most of North 
Dakota, and northeastern Montana is 
waiting only for dry weather. Con- 
tinued rains could complicate harvest 
and reduce quality. Some heavy 
stands of both wheat and barley in 
eastern North Dakota have lodged, 
and more lodging can occur unless 
these crops are cut soon. 


“Bread wheat in the territory cov- 
ered north of the main line of the 
Northern Pacific and east of Ray, 
N.D., should average somewhat over 
15 bu. The quality should be better 
than average but will vary, depend- 
ing on weather conditions. Although 
stem rust increased manyfold during 
the past month, the solid acreage of 
resistant varieties prevented any 
measurable loss. Counts of sawfly in- 
festation in the northern tiers of 
counties showed from 20 to 30% of the 
stems with worms, but only 1 to 5% 
broken down. Infestations up to 80% 
have been reported from the area by 
other observers. Black point on ker- 
nels was more noticeable in the east 
than west of Minot. 


“West of Ray in North Dakota and 
in the three northeastern counties 
of Montana bread wheat should av- 
erage 12 bu. of excellent quality. This 
is the area that suffered from the 
prolonged drouth, but every head that 
survived is now crammed with plump 
kernels. Sawfly damage will eut the 
yield somewhat, but the loss should 
not be excessive unless winds and 
rain flatten the crop. 


Durum Acreage Up 


“The durum acreage this year 
seems to have increased, especially in 
the territory south and west of the 
Larimore-Devils Lake region. It was 
thought that more durums would be 
planted in the heavy sawfly area to 
counteract this pest, but this did not 
seem to be the case in North Dakota. 
The Cooperstown-New Rockford- 
Maddock area has an unusually large 
acreage of generally excellent durum, 
most of which should be ready for 
harvest the first of next week. The 
crops between Langdon and Michigan 
are unusually weedy this year, and 
are a.week to 10 days later than the 
rest of the durum territory. 


“A few fields of Mindum durum 
were heavily infected with stem rust. 
Stewart and Carleton varieties, which 
are highly resistant to the common 
races of rust that attack Mindum, 
showed only a trace of rust. A large 
part of the durum acreage now con- 
sists of these resistant durums. It 
was too early to determine the 
amount of ergot in durum, but some 
was found in a few fields. A darkened 
and, in some cases, a blighted condi- 
tion: was noticed on durum kernels in 
many fields. The cause was unknown 
but may result in a certain percent- 
age of discolored kernels appearing in 
the crop. 

“Generally speaking, the durum 
crop is as fine at this stage of devel- 
opment as I have ever seen. There 
are areas which may be considered 
exceptions and, strangely enough, the 
extremely late Langdon region and 
adjacent section south toward Michi- 
gan is one of these. The weeds are 
very bad. A considerable acreage in 
this former solid durum area went 
into barley, and more than the usual 
acreage is being fallowed. It seemed 
to me that the durum fields seen on 
my trip would average a bushel or 
two more than the bread wheat. Un- 
less conditions at harvest time are 
most unfavorable, there should be a 
large durum crop, but the quality is 
uncertain at this stage of develop- 
ment,” Mr. Fletcher states. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EUROPEAN BUYERS BALK 
AT ARGENTINA’S PRICES 


LONDON—European importers are 
watching the position in the Argen- 
tine with interest in view of the im- 
pending visit of Senor Miranda, 
through whom all European deals 
are negotiated. Buyers are already 
showing reluctance to pay the high 
prices demanded by the Argentinians, 
and it is expected that Senor Miranda 
will endeavor to break down sales re- 
sistance. : 

Some countries are reported to 








have made inquiries concerning the 
availability of wheat by-products, but 
no deals have yet been concluded. 
During the first three months of the 
present year Argentinian flour mills 
produced 495,293 tons flour and 202,- 
556 tons by-products. The figures for 
the same period in 1947 were 455,945 
tons flour and 189,655 tons by-prod- 
ucts. 

The Trade Promotion Institute has 
made a concession to corn producers. 
From now until the end of the year 
farmers will be paid $42.52 ton. Last 
season they were paid $30.43 ton, 
while small farmers received a bonus 
of $4.43 ton. European buyers have 
been highly critical of the low prices 
paid to the producers while the pre- 
vailing export price charged by the 
Trade Promotion Institute was 
$112.84@120.90 ton. The profit was 
taken by the government, and the 
buying countries have expressed the 
view on several occasions that the 
producers’ share should be higher in 
order to give them an incentive for 
greater production. 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A. E. STALEY CO. MAKES 
SHIFTS IN PERSONNEL 


DECATUR, ILL.—Promotions and 
organization shifts intended to in- 
crease the personnel of the manage- 
ment group and “streamline” the 
functions of various executives were 
recently announced by the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. 

W. R. Boyer, formerly assistant 
treasurer, was promoted to comptrol- 
ler. The former comptroller, R. C. 
Scherer, continues as secretary, di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee, but takes on some of the 
administrative tasks formerly han- 
dled by several other company offi- 
cers. 

E. E. Rhodes was promoted to as- 
sistant treasurer. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED MEN KILLED 


DES MOINES—Robert L. McAlis- 
ter, service manager for Foxbilt 
Feeds, Des Moines, and Walter E. 
Wilson, Des Moines feed dealer, were 
killed instantly on Aug. 3 in an auto- 
mobile accident. 














James Hogan 


Warren Howard 


OPEN LATHROP OMAHA OFFICE—Manager of the newly opened Omaha 
office of the Lathrop Grain Corp., Kansas City, is Warren Howard (right). Mr. 
Howard’s assistant is James Hogan (left). Formerly manager of the Pearl- 
stone Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, Mr. Howard previously had been in the 
grain business in Hastings, Neb. Mr. Hogan comes to Lathrop from a posi- 


tion as manager of the grain department of Checkerboard Elevator Co., 
Kansas City. 





Annual Panel on 
Flour Qualities 
Set for Sept. 16 


KANSAS CITY—The fourth an- 
nual panel discussion of baking qual- 
ities of 1948 winter wheat flour spon- 
sored by the Midwest Bakers Allied 
Club and the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will be held in 
Kansas City at the Hotel President, 
Sept. 16. 

The meeting will be on a date a 
month later than last year, so that 
more bakers will have had experi- 
ence with new crop flours. The pan-l 
will discuss sponge and dough char- 
acteristics and appearance and flavor 
of the finished loaf. 

The committee on arrangemen'‘s 
also announced that a dinner-dance 
will be held in the evening. Boyd 53. 
Houston, Standard Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is chairman of the ente>- 
tainment. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TO REJOIN ST. REGIS FIRM 


NEW YORK—Benton R. Cancc! 
has resigned as vice president 
Powell River Co., Ltd., to rejoin t! 
St. Regis Paper Co. as general man 
ager of manufacturing of the prin - 
ing, publication and converting pap: r 
division. The change will be mace 
Oct. 1 and he will make his headquar- 
ters in Deferiet, N.Y. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEES NAMED BY 
CORN MILLERS’ GROU? 


CHICAGO — Spencer H. Werne’, 
Paris, Ill., president of the American 
Corn Millers Federation, recently ap- 
pointed the following committees to 
serve for the federation’s 1948-49 fis- 
cal year. 


Budget Committee: R. C. Miner, chai: 
man, Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilke 
Barre, Pa.; OC. R. Martin, The Quaker Oais 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hominy Feed Committee: F. L. Kin: 
chairman, Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N.Y 
Lewis De Burger, General Foods Cort 
Kankakee, Ill., and John Beckum, Forbes 
Bros.-Central Mills Corp., Topeka, Kansa 

Washington Committee: J. J. Muflle: 
chairman, General Foods Corp., Kankake 
Ill.; George K. Crutchfield, Jr., Kne 
Crutchfield, Lynwood, Va.; R. C. Hut! 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwauke: 
Wis.; C. R. Martin, The Quaker Oats Cx 
St. Joseph, Mo., and R. C. Miner, Mine: 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Membership Committee: W. W. G. Smar 
chairman, Eagle Roller Mill Co., Shelb 
N.C.; M. B. Harrison, R. L. Harrison . 
Son, Bagdad, Ky.; E. H. Humphreys, Hun 
phreys Mills, Memphis, Tenn.; J. E. Rol- 
ertson, Ewing Mill Co., Brownstown, Ind 
J. R. Smithson, Attala Co., Kosciusk 
Miss.; C. M. Webb, Kinchafoonee Millin: 
Co., Tampa, Fla. and J. F. Weinman: 
J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., Little Roc! 
Ark, 

White Corn Committee: Dallas Wester: 
chairman, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicag 
Ill.; J. J. Mullen, General Foods Corp, 
Kankakee, Ill.; A. E. Udell, Kellogg Co 
Battle Creek, Mich., and R. C. Huth, Charl« 
A. Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Technical Committee: James A. Gwim 
chairman, Gwinn Bros. & Co., Huntingtor 
W. Va.; Tom Gentles, The Quaker Oat 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; S. C. Coldren, Miner 
Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Ro 
Petersen, Charles A. Krause Milling Co 


ee a) 








Milwaukee, Wis.; E. M. Evans, Gener: 
Foods Corp., Kankakee, Ill.; H. C. Co: 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill.; Cc. I 


May, The Crete Mills, Crete, Neb.; L. fF 
Marlowe, Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, N.Y 
and George Kautz, Lauhoff Grain Co., Dar 
ville, Il. 
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CANADA’S JUNE MILLFEEI 





OUTPUT DROPS BELOW ’4” 


TORONTO—Production of mil 
feeds during June amounted to 69,87 
tons compared with 83,422 tons fo 
the same month last year. The tota! 
was made up of bran, 27,266 (36,265 
tons; shorts, 25,879 (34,389) tons anc 
middlings 16,725 (12,768) tons, 
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Crusher Withdrawal 
Forces CCC Into 
Gash Flax Market 


Withdrawal of linseed oil mills 
from the flax market after the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture had re- 
jected an industry proposal for a sub- 
sidy on linseed meal when the price 
was below $65 ton, bulk, Minneapolis, 
forced the Commodity Credit Corp. 
into the cash flax market early this 
week in an effort to meet its price 
support commitment of $6 bu. 

The CCC Aug. 23 issued an an- 
nouncement stating that it would 
puy No. 1 flax at $6 bu. and No. 2 
at 35.95 from approved terminal 
warchousemen, delivered, track Min- 
neanolis, Duluth or Superior. -The 
flax is to be covered by tonnage 
dated Aug. 23 or later. The program 
does not apply to flaxseed purchased 
by processors. 

Terminal warehousemen were re- 
luctant to accept the first terms of 
the CCC offer, which was to take 
tith to the flax only as it came out 
of <\evation. Storing of flax involves 
a 2% invisible shrink, which under 
tho:2 terms, would have to be ab- 
sor'ed by the warehousemen. Later, 
the CCC agreed to buy the flax on 
a track basis and store it in special 
bins which would make the govern- 
me:t responsible for any shrink 
which might occur. It also would be 
resonsible for the higher ware- 
house charges which are available 
under the uniform storage agree- 
merit which recently has been amend- 
ed to provide for special bin han- 
dling. 

There may be some hope of a 
reconsideration of relief for crush- 
ers since prominent USDA officials 
at operating levels say that on the 
basis of current meal prices at $61 
ton, bulk, Minneapolis, and oil at 
27¢, crushers are squeezed to the 
tune of 27¢ bu. under the $6 price 
for flax. It is reported in govern- 
ment circles that it is planned to ex- 
port flaxseed and meal to ECA coun- 
tries and after these commitments 
have been completed, it is possible 
that some acceptable arrangement 
can be concluded with the crushers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO AOM COMMITTEES 
TO MEET IN CHICAGO 


CHICAGO—Meetings of the re- 
Search and education committees of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will be held at the Hotel Sherman 
Sept. 22. Ralph W. Bouskill, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, president of the AOM, will at- 
tend the meetings. R. K. Durham, 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
is chairman of the research commit- 
tee and C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., is head of 
the education committee. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAUSE UNDETERMINED IN 
BUFFALO MILL FIRM FIRE 


BUFFALO—Police and fire officials 
so far have been unable to definitely 
determine the cause of a fire Aug. 13 
at the Rex Grain & Milling Co., Inc., 
Which resulted in an estimated loss 
of about $100,000. The greater part 
of the damage was to grain in stor- 
age and manufactured feeds from 
water. Repairs to the damaged part 
of the plant are being rushed to com- 
pletion for an early renewal of grind- 
ing. 














BULK FLOUR SALES MEETING—Managers of branch 
sales offices of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. met in 
Minneapolis last week for the annual meeting of bulk 
flour sales managers. Shown in the group above are 
(seated, left to right): P. D. Nease, Alton, Ill.; B. F. 
Morris, bulk flour sales manager, Minneapolis; M. F. 
Mulroy, executive vice president, Minneapolis; W. RK. 
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Heegaard, vice president, Minneapolis; C. R. Trounter, 
Philadelphia. Back row: F. A. Quigley, New York City; 
J. O. Smith, special representative, Chicago; R. S. Hjelm- 
seth, vice president, Dallas; R. E. Bury, Alton, IIL, branch 
manager; R. W. Smith, Buffalo; E. D. White, Northwest 
bulk flour sales district manager; J. R. Mulroy, vice 
president, Alton, Ill., and C. K. Burnham, Boston. 





General Mills, Inc., 
Stockholders Hear 
Report of Business 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—More than 
one half of the earnings of General 
Mills, Inc., during the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1948, were reinvested 
in the business. Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board, said during 
the 20th annual stockholders’ meeting 
Aug. 24 that the company’s capital 
expenditures during the year were 
$11,243,000, of which $7,134,000 came 
from the year’s earnings which to- 
taled $13 million. 

Mr. Bullis said that private capital 
has not been available in sufficient 
measure to finance industrial needs. 
“It is very fortunate, therefore, that 
business has been able to finance so 
large a part of its capital needs from 
earnings.” He said that during the 
first half of 1948, industry was in- 
vesting at an annual rate of $34 bil- 
lion and that business was able to 
finance about $20 billion. The re- 
mainder, he said, came from the in- 
vesting public. 

Mr. Bullis said that the only way 
this country can support its fast- 
growing labor force “is by a continued 
expansion of industrial plants.” 

Leslie N. Perrin, president of the 
milling company, expressed concern 
with the “climbing costs” of mate- 
rials and services and the over-all 
effect on the country’s economy. 

“We feel as business men we are 
obligated to strive vigorously and 
incessantly toward reducing our costs 
in order that we may lower our sell- 
ing prices,” Mr. Perrin declared. 
“During the past year, the subject 
of better control of our expenses and 
increaséd productivity of our labor 
dollars has been one of prime concern 
to the management of General Mills.” 

Mr. Perrin said that it appears 
quite certain that the total agricul- 
tural production this year will reach 
a new high record and predicted that, 
except for the temporary period of 
after harvest movement, “it seems 
reasonable to expect prices to sta- 





bilize around government support or 
loan levels.” 

In commenting on the agricultural 
surpluses, Mr. Perrin declared that 
“we believe it is necessary that our 
government should recognize the seri- 
ousness of the situation before bur- 
densome supplies result in chaotic 
market conditions with serious rep- 
ercussions on our whole economy.” 

It was announced at the stock- 
holders’ meeting that the company 
will soon introduce an automatic 
toaster as an addition to its line of 
Betty Crocker kitchen appliances, 
which now include an electric iron 
and a pressure cooker. It was said 
that the company plans to manufac- 
ture an extensive line of smaller 
types of appliances but would not 
produce heavier household equipment. 

The board of directors elected Gor- 
don C. Ballhorn, comptroller of the 
company since 1934, a vice president 
of the company. All of the present 17 
directors of the.company were re- 
elected. Immediately following the 
stockholders’ meeting, the board met 
and reelected all of the present offi- 
cers, in addition to naming Mr. Ball- 
horn vice president. 


NO LICENSES REQUIRED 
FOR EXPORTS OF JUTE 


LONDON—The Pakistan govern- 
ment has decided that the export of 
jute to the dollar countries will be 
free of restriction and export licenses 
will not be required. 

Excluding the quota of raw jute 
promised to India under a recent 
agreement, it is expected that about 
1,500,000 bales raw jute will be avail- 
able for export to Europe and other 
nondollar areas. Final allocations to 
each country are still under consider- 
ation but in view of the heavy off- 
take of Pakistan jute by the U.K. 
and France in the past, an initial al- 
lotment of 100,000 bales and 50,000 
bales has been made to each country, 
respectively. 

Plans are being made for increas- 
ing jute production in the country. 
There are 31 jute baling presses 
working at present in eastern Pakis- 
tan with a potential capacity of 2,- 
744,700 bales a year. The average 
normal capacity is, however, not more 
than 75% of this figure and actual 
production is considered to be not 
more than 2,000,000 bales a year. 





CCC Wheat Purchases Average 
About 1 Million Bushels a Day 


KANSAS CITY—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. continues as a steady 
buyer of wheat in all areas, and al- 
though the pace is a little slower than 
a fortnight ago, nevertheless the 
agency bookings are averaging around 
1 million bushels a day. 

At Kansas City, CCC booked 2,- 
558,000 bu. from Aug. 17 to Aug. 23, 
and in the process raised its basis 
throughout the week as a reflection 
of stronger cash premiums. 

For all August, Gulf delivery, CCC 
is paying 14¢ over Chicago Septem- 
ber, with the latter limited to $2.18%. 
The agency also has an acceptance 
basis of 191%4¢¢ over Kansas City Sep- 
tember, basis Gulf, for delivery of 
warehouse receipts in September, 


with the future limited to $2.13%. 


The similar bid for October is 19%¢ 
over, November 20¢ over, December 
19%¢ over Kansas City. December 
and January 19%¢ over Kansas City 
December. 

Increasing purchases are evident at 
Portland, where the agency took 
1,293,000 bu. over the week-end. Pre- 
vious bookings have been around 
250,000 daily. 

Including carryover, CCC now has 
acquired around 130 million bushels 
of wheat against this year’s export 
needs, but at the stepped up rate of 
export allocations, this amount is no 
more than sufficient for about 60% 
of October needs. Hence, the buying 
rate is expected to continue high. It 
is estimated that through October 
the agency needs will amount to 
about 145 million bushels. 
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The sharp break in wheat prices in 
the past several days has put a brake 
on flour trade. Spring wheat mills 
booked some fairly good orders in the 
forepart of last week, but demand 
disappeared on the easier grain mar- 
kets. Southwestern trade was dull 
throughout the period. Bakers were 
just beginning to develop some confi- 
dence in the market when the latest 
toboggan took place. This time; it 
appears that it is the long-term out- 
look that is the most bearish, al- 
though the current flood of new crop 
wheat and feed grains is putting 
plenty of pressure on the govern- 
ment’s price support pledges. Feeling 
is mounting that it may be necessary 
to lower the price support levels be- 
fore 1950 if unwieldy surpluses are 
to be avoided. 


GENERAL LICENSING 
RETURNS 


The most important item in export 
circles was the announcement of the 
return to general licensing on flour to 
the Western Hemisphere and the 
Philippines. Under the _ relaxation, 
mills will be able to trade freely 
with these countries, but the recent- 
ly established import license controls 
by Brazil and tight credit situations 
in a number of other Latin countries 
now loom as hurdles for private 
trade. The only interest shown out- 
side of South America last week was 
from Portugal and the Netherlands 
East Indies. Neither country has 
completed purchases as yet. 


SLOW WEEK IN 
SOUTHWEST 


Extreme dullness. prevailed in 
southwestern flour circles and sales 
dropped to the lowest point of the 
crop year. Export, as well as domes- 
tic bakery and family business regis- 
tered the dullness. Sales last week to- 
taled only 31% of mill capacity, 
against 61% the previous week and 
27% a year ago. Bakery demand was 
slow, with those users expecting low- 
er prices. Thus buying was only for 
fill-in purposes or to be priced date 
of shipment. A few chains partici- 
pated, but sales to even the larger 
buyers were small. The Production 
and Marketing Administration 
showed no interest in purchasing 
against October export requirements, 
but was expected to reenter the mar- 
ket momentarily. Family trade in the 
Southwest was listless. Shipping di- 
rections on old orders continued to 
arrive in good volume, but production 
of Kansas City mills dipped a little 
below full capacity. Last week’s op- 
erations were 98%, against 104% the 
previous week and 101% a year ago. 


DEMAND SLUMPS 
AS WHEAT BREAKS 


Spring wheat mills booked a fairly 
good volume of business in the fore- 
part of the week, with numerous or- 
ders ranging from 5,000 to 20,000 
sacks sold to bakers. When the wheat 
market registered _ pronounced 
strength late in the period, however, 
demand slackened and the bearish 
attitude of buyers cut sales abruptly. 
For the week, transactions represent- 
ed 90% of capacity, against 120% 
the previous week and 77% a year 
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FLOUR DEMAND FALLS AS WHEAT 
MARKET STARTS ANOTHER SLIDE 


Pressure of New Crop Grain and Talk of Lowering Price 
Support Levels Cause Bakers to Resume Bearish 
Price Ideas—General Licensing Returns 


ago. Despite recent fairly good book- 
ings for 120-day shipment, few bak- 
ers are believed to be completely cov- 
ered on their spring wheat flour 
needs, but without something to stif- 
fen the currently weak wheat price 
structure, millers foresee a return 
to hand-to-mouth flour buying tac- 
tics. . 


CENTRAL STATES 


‘TRADE DULL 


Demand for flour is very quiet in 
Chicago, and business is limited. Sales 
are confined to small lots of one or 
two cars, and buyers generally are 
hesitant, believing prices will decline. 
Family flour sales also are small. 
New flour business at St. Louis is 
slack. Buyers’ price ideas are gener- 
ally below offerings. However, some 
fair sized contracts were placed on 
the books for prompt to 120-day ship- 
ment. Demand for clears has im- 
proved, with offerings light. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
AGAIN QUIET 


Domestic flour bookings at Buffalo 
are at a low point, and large orders 
are unusual. Mills are not pushing 
sales too strenuously in view of buy- 
ers’ opinions that prices are due to 
decline. Sales by retail bakeries are 
still slack because of the vacation 
season. Bakers are said to be cov- 
ered for 30 to 60 days. Metropolitan 
New York business was made up of 
scattered carlot sales, chiefly of 
springs, which resulted in a moder- 
ate aggregate. Bargain prices on high 
glutens evident the previous week 
were largely withdrawn. 

Flour buyers remain extremely 
cautious at Boston, most of them in- 
dicating they expect lower prices. Re- 
ports of mills offering flour at conces- 
sions tended to back up their posi- 
tion. Dealers in soft wheat flours re- 
ported good business, but sales by 
bread wheat dealers were reported 


spotty. Flour bookings at Philadel- 
phia are restricted. Bookings are 
confined to small lots for immediate 
shipment. The failure of buyers to 
show interest in recent price conces- 
sions indicates that they still hope 
for more favorable offers. Bakers are 
wary of becoming overstocked. Pitts- 
burgh buyers apparently have re- 
turned to their bearish price ideas 
and trading the past week has been 
dull. A wide range of prices quoted 
by mills encourages buyers in holding 
back. 


SOUTHERN STATES 
TRADE QUIET 


Flour sales are slow in the South 
and Southeast. At Atlanta inquiry 
has fallen off, and mills are not push- 
ing sales. Some bakers are taking 
a few cars for fill-in purposes, while 
others are said to be covered through 
December. Family flour sales have 
declined seasonally. Volume of sales 
in the New Orleans area has dropped 
to light proportions, with buyers. and 
sellers apart in their ideas of values. 
A few 120-day sales are reported, but 
they do not represent the full require- 
ments of buyers for that period. 


PMA ASKS PACIFIC 
FLOUR OFFERS 


Pacific Northwest reports of domes- 
tic trade show considerable variation. 
Portland sources report a fairly good 
volume for this time of the year, 
while Seattle advices indicate slow 
interest. The PMA asks for offers 
of Pacific export straights and Paci- 
fic export 80% extraction flour for 
acceptance early this week. Most 
mills were said to be offering freely. 
Marked weakness in the July, 1949, 
wheat future as compared with near- 
er deliveries is said to be causing 
domestic buyers to adopt a bearish 
view for the long pull. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 38,417 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 68% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
868,117 sacks, compared with 3,829,- 
700 in the previous week and 4,010,- 
506 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,644,085 and three years ago 





Granulars Buying Still Hand-to-Mouth 
as Users Await Trade Developments 


Hand-to-mouth buying of durum 
granulars continues to comprise what 
little business there is, with macaroni 
makers still trying to appraise their 
fall volume of business and hoping 
for lower durum prices when harvest 
movement from the big durum area 
gets under way. So far, receipts of 
durum wheat from the southern por- 
tion of the North Dakota durum pro- 
ducing area have shown poor color 
and some damage as a result of re- 
cent rainy weather. Cutting in the 
main belt still has not reached full 
swing and producers are hoping for 
a period of hot, dry weather to.con- 
dition the grain for combining. 

Milling demand for new crop of- 
ferings at Minneapolis so far has been 
rather indifferent because of the um 
satisfactory milling quality. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. purchased 150,- 
000 bu. durum through merchandis- 
ers last week and some interests be- 
lieve that if the average quality of 
the new crop is poor, considerable 
quantities may find their way into ex- 


port channels. Durum prices are 
down several cents the past week, 
reflecting a drop in the September 
future, but choice milling types were 
quoted Aug. 21 at about 18¢ over the 
future. Durum granulars were quoted 
at $5.35 sack, bulk Minneapolis. 


Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Aug. 21, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 


1 Amber Durum or better........ $2.30@2.33 
2 Amber Durum or better........ 2.30@2.33 
3 Amber Durum or better........ 2.28@2.32 
1 Durum oF BOCEP 2. nc ccccccess 2.11@2.26 
2 Durum or better .........++.. 2.11@2.26 
3 Durum or better ............. 2.09@2.25 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U. 8. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


No. Weekly % of 
mills production capacity 
Aug. 15-21 .... 9 167,490 64 
Previous week . 12 *175,684 68 
Year ago ...... 12 209,020 89 
Crop year 
production 
Suen BBG. Bh, BOGE ecvccccsises 1,198,014 
Suly 1-Avg. 33, 1967-2... cccssees 1,475,754 


*Revised. 
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3,689,427. Production increased 32,337 
sacks in the Northwest and 61,107 
sacks in the Southwest over a week 
ago. At Buffalo production decreased 
18,713 sacks, and output declined 
33,900 sacks in the central and south- 
eastern area and 2,414 on the North 
Pacific Coast. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FEED BUSINESS QUIET 
AS PRICES LEVEL OFF 


~<>—. 
Mixers Buy Ingredients Slowly, Re- 
flecting Lack of Interest in 
Formula Feeds 





While formula feed price lists in 
the northwest the past couple of 
weeks have shown a fair degree of 
stability, feeders still have not been 
jarred from their policy of dealing 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 218.8 as of 
Aug. 17, off 2 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
271.9, up $ points. 











strictly on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
However, some mixers are hopeful 
that if current price levels prove to 
be the leveling off point, a few wecks 
of such stability will give more «s- 
surance to feeders. 

Meanwhile, as long as formula 
feed demand continues on a day-to- 
day schedule, mills are following the 
same practice in buying ingredients. 
They allow stocks to run pretty low 
before coming in for replacements. 
This makes the protein meal markets 
rather uncertain affairs and at times 
pressure of spot shipment offers 
brings about some price reductions 
to move distressed offerings. 

Linseed crushers are in a squeeze 
on their meal under the $6 support 
price for flax and currently unsatis- 
factory prices for linseed oil. 

Minneapolis millfeeds continue to 
show firmness, due to an active de- 
made from Wisconsin feeders. Recent 
liberal flour sales by spring wheat 
mills are expected to step up flour 
grind in the near future, which may 
result in more spring wheat offal for 
the open market. 

At present, the dullness in formu!a 
feeds in the Northwest extends to all 
lines of poultry, dairy and hog ra- 
tions. Mills have been able to get in 
about two-thirds of capacity running 
time, but order backlogs are low 
and it is difficult to plan operations 
very far in advance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in te 
Northwest, the Southwest and :t 
Buffalo, representing 75% of tue 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,192 to's 
last week, according to figures cor- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week cor:- 
pares with an output of 57,379 tors 
in the week previous and 59,834 tons 
in similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 446,508 
tons, as compared with 460,190 tors 
in the corresponding period a yer 
ago. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS F. I. DU PONT 
CHICAGO—A. C. Robinson has 
joined the local office of the Francis 
I. DuPont Co., 200 S. La Salle St. 
as manager of the grain department. 
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Flood of Grain Weakens 
Wheat Futures 


THE NORTHWESTERN. MILLER 


Talk of Lowering Price Support Levels and Mounting 
World Competition Results in Sharp Price Declines 


Wheat futures prices have turned 
decidedly weak under the tremendous 
load of new crop wheat, oats and 
flax and the pending movement of the 
largest corn crop ever produced. It 
is becoming more apparent each day 
that the government is faced with a 
gigantic undertaking in its pledged 
price-support program. There are 
rumblings in official circles that the 
present high rate of support levels 
may have to be lowered before the 
currently scheduled expiration date 
in 1950 if unwieldy surpluses are to 
be avoided. The possibility of such 
reductions was mirrored last week 
in a toboggan of 21%¢ bu. in the 
July, 1949, wheat future at Chicago, 
which plunged to $1.87% Aug. 23. 
This was by far the most serious 
break, but other wheat deliveries fin- 
ished 6@10%¢ lower than a week ago. 

All futures are far below the fed- 
era! loan levels. Closing prices Aug. 
23 were: Chicago—September $2.17% 
@2.175%, December $2.20, May $2.12, 
July $1.8734; Minneapolis—Septem- 
ber $2.13%, December $2.16, May 
$2.11; Kansas Cit y—September 
$2.1154, December $2.125%, May 
$2.03% @2.04. 


Competition Looms 


There are increasing indications 
that foreign needs of U.S. grains will 
not be as great this crop year and 
at the same time there are signs that 
other surplus producing countries, 
such as Canada and Argentina, will 
be competing for a share of the world 
trade. The latest official Canadian 
crop report shows a probability of 
372 million bushels this year, which, 
with carry-over, would provide an 
exportable surplus of 300 million. 
One half of this would be in compe- 
tition with U.S. grain after the U.K. 
commitments are cared for. Argen- 
tina has indicated that it may reduce 
its profiteering wheat price ideas if 
necessary to meet world competition. 
Lack of interest by Brazil in a re- 
cent special U.S. allocation of wheat 
may indicate that a deal has been 
consummated by Brazil with Argen- 
tina. 

A third supplemental September al- 
location of about 12 million bushels 
of wheat announced by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture early last 
week brings the total to a record- 
breaking monthly quota of 53 mil- 
lion. These increased export grants 
are seen as a frantic effort to cope 
with the flood of new crop grain now 
moving to market in the U.S., but so 
far, the increased quotas are hardly 
keeping pace with the successive 
increases in production estimates. 
Weather continues ideal for the pro- 
duction of all crops and every day 
adds bushels to fields which have not 
already reached maturity. 


Much Wheat to Storage 


The cash wheat movement to 
Spring terminals showed further sub- 
Stantial increases, with 2,908 cars 
received at Minneapolis last week. 
However, with 40 to 50% of receipts 
ordered into store, only moderate 
quantities were left for daily open 
sale. Trading basis on given grade and 
protein continued in a wide range, 
reflecting the moisture factor. Mills 
were aggressive buyers of dry wheat 
and quotations at the top of the 
quoted ranges reflected moisture test 
of 13% % or less. Moisture discounts 








ran about 1¢ up to 14% and then 2¢ 
for each %% above. The following 
quotations represent trading ranges 
of lots up to 14%% moisture: ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark northern spring up 
to 12% protein, moisture 13% to 
14%,%, -the September price to 3¢ 
over; 13% protein 2@4¢ over ordi- 
nary; 14% protein 9@13¢; 15% protein 
20@26¢, and 16% protein 32@38¢ 
over ordinary. Average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested during the week at Minne- 
apolis 13.29%, and the durum 12.57%. 

Cash prices on fancy and choice 
milling durum continued steady, with 
prices Aug. 19 approximately the 
same as last week, while medium 
milling quality durum was down 5@ 
6¢. Recent samples of new crop du- 
rum have shown a slight improvement 
in quality, but recent rains in the 
durum territory indicate the possi- 
bility of plenty of off-grade durum 
this year. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 21: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. .......-05.- $2.15 @2.20 
1 DNS GO UD. cccccccccevscccecs 2.14@2.19 
2 DD GBD, ce ccc cscs ecccccnss RAEOSID 
BS DMD BT WR. se ccccccccccccsess SASOB 28 
S DR GO TB. sc ccccccccncccccace 2.11@2.17 
3 DNB 6S ID. 2. ccc cccccsccceese S10QO3Z.16 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 13% 1@3¢, 14% 7@10¢, 15% 16@ 
22¢, 16% 29@35¢. 


K. C. Demand Shrinks 


Cash wheat demand shrunk some- 
what at Kansas City this week, but a 
fair interest in buying continues, 
particularly for better quality grain. 
Damaged wheat was harder to move. 
After several days of advances cash 
premiums were steady, with ordinary 
at 2@3¢ over September, 12% pro- 
tein 2@3%¢ over, 12.50% 2@5¢ over 
and 13% 2@6%¢ over. These quota- 
tions represented gains of 1%@2¢ 
over the low of last week, but be- 
cause of the sharp decline in futures, 
cash wheat showed an over-all loss 
of around 2¢. The flow of supplies to 
market continued to taper off and 
offerings from the country were 
light. Mills were fair buyers at times, 
but their interest died as flour trade 
turned slow and some were not in 
the market early this week. Outside 
mill demand was light. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 21, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ ey @2.27 
No. 2 Dark and Hard. -.» 2.14% @2.26 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.13% @2.25 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.11% @2.24 
Oa reer 2.15% @2.21 
ek 2 ere ere 2.15 @2.20% 
ee Sr we rere me oS, 
i <r ee rete ee 2.12 @2.19 


The nine principal southwestern 
markets received 5,445 cars of wheat 
during the week ended Aug. 19, as 
compared with 7,896 the previous 
week and 9,820 a year ago. Individual 
totals included 1,932 at Kansas City, 
666 at Omaha, 309 at Wichita, 810 
at Fort Worth, 409 at St. Louis, 114 
at St. Joseph, 203 at Enid, 628 at 
Hutchinson and 374 at Salina. 

Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 
tein No’ 1 hard winter selling Aug. 
23 at $2.324%4 @2.33%, delivered Texas 
common points, with practically no 
premiums for proteins. Offerings 
were meager, but about equal to the 
dull demand. 


Pacific Movement Heavy 


Pacific Northwest grain business 
was slow, with a flood of wheat com- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production tg capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all’ ‘mills: in:.the U. Ss) expressed in percentages: 


ihe 














Aug. 15-21, Previous Aug. 17-23, Aug. 18-24, Aug. 19-25, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
NOPERWERE ce cccciccccosesecsess 777,994 745,657 960,307 940,425 886,742 
BOURMWORE anc ccc ccccvesvsceses 1,612,829 1,551,722 1,517,640 1,396,759 1,302,100 
BOWEEEED® ccc coves cece sveseevevecee 583,411 603,124 624,613 493,972 527,614 
Central and Southeast .......... 549,450 583,350 591,939 500,658 622,030 
North Pacific Coast .........«. 344,433 346,847 316,007 312,271 350,941 
DOG. crcsvorvcstcdsesscudd 3,868,117 *3,829,700 4,010,506 3,644,085 3,689,427 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 67 67 71 
*Revised. : 
Crop yéar flour production 
c———Percentage of capacity operated July 1 to 
Aug. 15-21, Prev. Aug. 17-23, Aug. 18-24, Aug. 19-25, “Aug. 21, Aug. 23, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ....... 74 71 92 91 90 5,449,626 7,198,246 
Southwest ....... 103 99 99 96 94 11,591,747 12,273,298 
Buttalo .ccccicecs 97 100 104 82 87 4,135,017 3,614,244 
Central and Ss. E. 74 75 75 65 79 4,134,224 4,337,021 
No. Pacific Coast 89 89 88 83 95 2,660,364 2,711,121 
Totals cocecsc 89 87 " 93 86 89 27,970,978 30,133,930 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity Beheceer d view, Pet. ao 
a oe 376,920 370,988 98 apectty = outpet = tivity 
é , a) 999 
Previous week .. 376,920 391,130 104 - Aug. 15-21 ..... 378,960 = 292,561 77 
TOAP BOS ike pcos 372,720 374,801 101 Previous week .. 378,960 257,879 68 
Two years ago .. 364,320 315,290 87 ZORP' HBO occicee 378,360 362,077 96 
Five-year GVOTEBS ce ccccvcccvecses 86 Two years ago .. 360,360 362,321 101 
Ten-year average .........+sssseee 80 Five-year average .............05 79 
Wichita DORVEGP BOOMS cick cee est ee 71 
Aug. 15-21 ..... 118,800 117,770 99 
Previous week .. 118,800 111,991 94 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
WOOP GHG 6 cccke. 118,800 71,058 60 cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 129,222 115 Montana and Iowa: 
PEVO+FORE AVOTERO ov sccccsscvcvens 84 
FOM-FORF AVETARS 26s ccccccsccvcses 77 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Salina capacity output _ tivity 
a an 100,200 95,435 95 Aug. 15-21 ..... 666,600 485,433 73 
Previous week ... 100,200 90,208 90 Previous week .. 666,600 *487,778 73 
TOOP GOO ceccece 100,200 91,200 91 FORP BHO .ncccce 667,800 598,230 90 
Two years ago .. 84,600 77,250 91 Two years ago .. 667,800 578,104 87 
sh ose average Te TL eT TTL ht 84 Five-year average ..............:: 86 
ee OTe Seb SC Mas S46 TERRES 82 TON-YOOr. AVETABE.: 0-0. sec cccccsccce 63 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


Aug. 15-21 ..... 964,680 1,028,636 107 
Previous week .. 964,680 958,393 99 
Year ago .....0- 944,280 980,581 104 
Two years ago .. 894,660 874,997 98 
BivO-YOAF BVOTABO ..cccccccccccecs 95 
TON-VOAF AVOTARBS «cc cccccccccspeore 83 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Aug. 15-21 ..... 741,364 549,450 74 
Previous week ;. 780,964 *583,350 75 
WOOF HO. ccevecs 790,266 591,939 75 
Two years ago .. 770,706 500,658 65 
Five-year AVe@rTage .......sceseeees 68 
Ten-year Average ........ ees eeeees 65 

*Revised. 

: BUFFALO 
Aug. 165-21 ..... 604,200 583,411 97 
Previous week .. 604,200 602,124 100 
TOOF GHO cscececs 601,200 624,613 104 
Two years ago .. 601,200 493,972 82 
Five-year average ........eeseeeee 85 
‘TOR*FORE GQUETERS co ccccccseccicuces 81 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Aug. 15-21 ..... 243,000 250,755 103 
Previous week .. 243,000 *249,909 103 
Year ago ....... 223,320 226,571 101 
Two years ago .. 225,720 175,560 72 
Five-year AVeCrage ..... cece eeees 79 
Ten-year AVeTABE ... cece ee eeeeee 74 
*Revised. ' 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Aug. 15-21 ..... 146,400 93,678 64 
Previous week .. 146,400 96,938 66 
Year ago ....... 134,200 89.436 67 
Two years ago .. 134,200 136,711 102 
Five-year Average .....cseeeeevees 80 
Ten-year AVETAGS ..... ccc eccsnvee 75 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 


(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


r—Southwest*—.  -——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


production 
Aug. 15-21 . 32,660 248,366 15,246 
Previous week . 31,422 $14,446 
Two weeks ago. 32,652 13,985 
1947 csicccvcees 30,735 254,324 17,383 
BOB. cecccccsess 21,650 170,867 12,836 
BOGD Ccvcrdeered 26,368 202,677 17,957 
BEE Co ceitsasincss 23,170 184,211 14,743 
Five-yr. average 26,917 212,089 15,633 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. 


-—Buffalot— —Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


111,477 11,286 86,665 59,192 446,508 
11,511 57,379 
10,710 57,347 
138,549 11,716 67,317 59,834 460,190 
79,986 7,657 61,018 42,143 326,941 
131,566 10,684 83,569 55,009 417,812 
111,483 9,749 72,106 47,662 367,830 
114,612 10,218 74,135 52,768 403,856 


tAll mills, tRevised. 





ing in from the country and the CCC 
the principal outlet. The CCC pur- 
chased over a million bushels during 
the week. The price has ranged 
around. $2.174%4@2.18% for ordinary 
varieties. While an embargo was 
talked of by rail officials early in the 
week, there have been no complaints 
from either shippers or receivers and 
no shipping restrictions were placed. 
Receipts at terminals were lower at 
the end of the week. Farmers ,are 
not selling and more than the nar- 


mal amount of wheat is being ordered 
into storage. Mill buying has been 
light due to the small future bookings 
of the mills. Feed manufacturers dre 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, with ample 
supplies available in all positions. 
Showery weather continues in main 
wheat growing areas and is hold- 
ing back harvest, as well as produc- 
ing some high moisture wheat. In 
western Oregon, it has been the wet- 
test August since 1900, and this is 


Staining, some of the grains. 











HIGH CAPACITY PACKING SYSTEM—St. Regis Paper Co. recently 
completed installation of four of its 402-PS packers in the Toledo mill 
of the National Biscuit Co. which gives its packing line a capacity of 
24 100-lb. bags of flour a minute on a single conveyor belt which carries 
the flour directly to the car-loading dock. These four St. Regis packers 
could pack the entire output of the 18,000-sack mill in from 12 to 14 
hours if they were operated at top speed. They discharge to one belt 
conveyor and this feature called for an ingenious development of elect- 
trical equipment controlling the proper spacing of the bags as they 
reach the conveyor belt. The milling company has a 402-PS packer in 
its 2,000-sack mill at Carthage, Mo., and has a 100-LS single valve 
packer on order for installation in its mill at Cheney, Wash. The latter 
mill does not have bulk storage facilities. 





Cattle on Feed for Market 


Second Smallest on Record 


WASHINGTON—The number of 
cattle on feed for market in the 11 
Corn Belt states Aug. 1 this year 
was 12% smaller than the number 
on Aug. 1, 1947, according to a re- 
cent report by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

While estimates of actual numbers 
of cattle on feed have not been made, 
available information indicates that 
the number is the second smallest on 
record. On Aug. 1, 1946, a smaller 
number was on feed because of very 
heavy July marketings resulting from 
the lifting of price controls. 

The number on feed Aug. 1 is the 
same as last year in the East Corn 
Belt states, but is estimated to be 
18% smaller in the West Corn Belt. 
The most substantial decreases have 
occurred in the important cattle feed- 
ing areas of Iowa and Nebraska, 
where the Aug. 1 numbers are 26% 
and 25% smaller, respectively. Else- 
where in the West Corn Belt, South 
Dakota is down 10% and Missouri 
down 5%. 


Feeding Operations Up 

Feeding operations Aug. 1 in Kan- 
sas and Minnesota are at a higher 
level than a year ago, with Kansas 
up 10% and Minnesota up 8%. In the 
East Corn Belt, only Indiana shows 
more cattle on feed this August than 
last—an 8% increase is estimated. 
Illinois shows the same number as 
a year ago, while Ohio is down 5% 
and Michigan and Wisconsin are both 
down 7%. In Colorado, numbers on 
feed Aug. 1 were considerably small- 
er than last year. During the period 
January through May, the movement 
of cattle into northern Colorado was 
48% less than for the same period 
in 1947. 

The June-July inshipments of 
stockers and feeders into this same 
area were nearly as large as last 
year, but present information indi- 
cates a larger-than-usual proportion 


of these cattle being placed on pas- 
tures. 

Reports from Corn Belt cattle feed- 
ers as to the length of time cattle 
had been on feed this August show a 
much smaller proportion has been on 
feed over 4 months than was the 
case last year. 


Smaller Number on Feed 

The number on feed less than four 
months was 22 percentage points 
greater than a year ago. The reports 
show that of the number on feed Aug. 
1 this year, 54% had been on feed 
less than four months, 25% from four 
to seven months and 21% over seven 
months, Last year, these percentages 
for Aug. 1 were 32, 39, and 29% re- 
spectively. Feeders reporting on the 
months in which they expect to mar- 
ket cattle indicate a smaller propor- 
tion to be marketed after Dec. 1 than 
was reported last year. The propor- 
tion to be marketed in August was 
also reported to be somewhat less 
than last year, but the proportion for 
September and October would be 
above last year, while the propor- 
tions in November and December are 
about the same. 

Returns from cattle feeders indi- 
cate that somewhat more cattle were 
placed on feed between April 1 and 
August 1 this year than last year. 
They also show that a larger pro- 
portion of the marketings during the 
April 2 to Aug. 1 period were cattle 
that were on short-term feeding. To- 
tal marketings of fed cattle during 
this period were considerably below 
last year. 

Shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle into the Corn Belt during the 
first seven months of 1948 were sub- 
stantially smaller than in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Total ship- 
ments, both from markets and direct, 
into eight states for which such rec- 
ords are available were 25% smaller 
this year than last and the second 
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smallest January-July shipments on 
record. This decrease has been con- 
sistent throughout the seven-month 
period, with each of the months in 
1948 showing smaller inshipments of 
stocker and feeder cattle than for the 
corresponding month in 1947. 

Records of shipments of stocker 
and feeder steers and calves from the 
four leading markets for the first 
seven months show that a larger pro- 
portion of the 1948 shipments were 
heavier-weight steers (over 800 Ib.) 
than was the case for the correspond- 
ing period last year. The nimber of 
steers weighing 700 lb. and less 
shipped from these markets for the 
seven months was smaller than for 
the similar period last year, and the 
total for all classes of feeders was 
smaller. For the month of July this 
year, the average cost of stocker 
and feeder cattle shipped from the 
four markets was $6.01 cwt. higher 
than in July last year. 

The estimated number of cattle on 
feed Aug. 1, 1948, as a percentage of 
a year earlier in the different states 
is as follows: Ohio, 95; Minnesota, 
108; Indiana, 108; Iowa, 74; Illinois, 
100; Missouri, 95; Michigan, 93; South 
Dakota, 90; Wisconsin, 93; Nebraska, 
75; Kansas, 110, and Corn Belt 
(weighted) 88. 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. G. STOEGBAUER WINS 
CHICAGO GOLF HONORS 


CHICAGO—For the first time, the 
President’s Trophy of the Bakers 
Club of Chicago had three contend- 
ers tied for its poSsession. The tie 
occurred at the club’s final golf meet- 
ing of the 1948 season Aug. 17 at the 
Medinah (Ill.) Country Club. 

By a system of drawing, the trophy 
was awarded to H. G. Stroegbauer, 
Marathon Corp., his co-contenders be- 
ing Harry Larsen and Fred Larsen, 
Jr., of Habel, Armbruster & Larsen 
Co. 

The presentation was made by the 
club’s president, L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, who 
made his first public appearance since 
suffering a heart attack earlier in the 
year. 

A huge crowd was in attendance 
and one of the busiest committee 
members was F. E. Deppe, Deppe 
Baking Co., who recorded, in colored 
movies, all the day’s events and man- 
aged to get pictures of most all mem- 
bers and guests. 

Many of the members played in 
the golf tournament, some tried their 
luck in the horseshoe tournament and 
others utilized the day to meet and 
greet their friends. Following dinner, 
Frankie Trochim, P. G. Baking Co., 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, announced the member door 
prize winner as C. W. Lubin, Com- 
munity Bake Shops, Inc. The “big 
loaf” was shared by Robert Dibble, 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas 
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City, and Frank Wenter, Bakers’ 
Helper, and some other guests. 

Among the top winners of golf 
prizes were Robert L. Lloyd, Ameri- 
can Maize Products Co., New York; 
C. E. Sowles, C. E. Sowles Co.; L. S. 
Bressler, Boysen Baking Co.; William 
L. Grewe, International Milling Co., 
and E. K. McLaughlin, Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co. 

The horseshoe winner was Charles 
Oswald, Oswald’s Bakery. Among the 
top prize winners for the nonpartici- 
pants were William Gilbert, flour bro- 
ker; Walter Lake, Jersey Farm Bak- 
ing Co.; F. J. Bergenthal, the Brolite 
Co.; Howard D. Whitney, Rapinwax 
Paper Co., and Carl Hornkohl, Carl 
Hornkohl Co., Inc. 

“A Night for the Ladies” is being 
planned and all arrangements are je- 
ing made by S. Harry Keller. The 
event will be held on Oct. 21, at ihe 
Sheraton Hotel in Chicago. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ONTARIO BAKERS’ GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


TORONTO—The annual convention 
of the Ontario Bakers Assn. was held 
recently at Niagara Falls, Ont. Bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen from all 
parts of Ontario as well as from 
Quebec were represented. Lloyd D. 
Jackson, president of Jackson’s Bak- 
ery, Ltd., Hamilton, gave a report of 
a five months’ trip throughout Great 
Britain. 

Other speakers included C. W. 
Wright, Toronto; Col. C. M. Ruttan, 
Toronto; Dr. R. K. Larmour, research 
director of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., and Mrs. Katherine Cald- 
well Bayley of the Canadian Home 
Journal. 

T. M. Dutton, Wonder Bakeries, 
Ltd., Toronto, was elected president; 
Bernie Zurbrigg, Zurbrigg’s Bakery, 
Ltd., Ingersoll, past president; Wal- 
ter McAdam, Jackson’s Bakeries, Ltd., 
Hamilton, first vice president; Doug 
Parnell, Parnell Bread & Cakes, Lon- 
don, second vice president; William 
Henderson, Jr., William Henderson & 
Sons, Waterloo, treasurer, and Rob- 
ert H. Ackert, Hamilton, secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM 
ARGENTINA TABULATED 


WASHINGTON—A total of 1,590,- 
470 tons of wheat were shipped from 
Argentina in the six-month period 
ending in June, according to a re- 
cent tabulation of the Food Branch, 
Office of International Trade, US. 
Department of Commerce. 

Italy took the bulk of the exported 
wheat, with 592,289 tons, while the 
U.K. took the greater part of Argen- 
tina’s corn, receiving 522,347 metric 
tons out of a total six-month ship- 
ment of 1,159,297 tons. 


Detailed figures for Argentin:’s 
grain shipments appear below: 














GRAIN SHIPMENTS FROM ARGENTINA 
January Through June, 1948 (metric tons) 














Destination— Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bar ey 
Co ee 46,937 ee 151,: 27 
REC TU EEE TERTTEEET LETTE 592,289 54,493 2,718 36,252 59,069 
C—O, See 256,151 55,189 602 532 26,536 
Switzerland 180,483 582 a ee 27,30 
Belgium ....... 77,558 aoe oe 61,009 1,:47 
Ireland 74,999 EE |b 5\) Sh Ohe tae. sou gahaes 
| eee 47,490 13,133 pbates. '. .. Eeeeat 
Czechoslovakia ............ eee. «|e. * Oph dee”) res + 
SE tesceegenesetises¥ts 6 uate 102,841 aoe. > | @anves 27,793 
Holland 88,505 458 30,236 64,232 
CED Wie wewcesccetiscsees  Cebeds Wee ik Sate = “eee ie 
Sweden ieee Tc?) ee 7,938 s 
Dr ereeucgisettadeesyee  wasees  ' Seatus § “'“Seecee —«°- GXtas 19,7 
SE $6 6eRSSCESEUER COCs 6 Robes «| coche, US  Tesanes 2,128 se 
POEM eocqescocecsccescosvecs a -  Aetenbiin ceiaeth ><. eee’ 
OTP rr ree ae" veeat  * ! aenee 2 Eo aes 
CO, nn ces vn cee ewncesse ees 3. ~ *apheder” ..~ Aeteesd’ ls ~~ 4 ecb 
Py £6 00 cadbeeresmeta ek ee ea ee ee oe nae 
PE Ch beads seen esebes ve a: pakared Re a eee oy 98,013 
WEOMOM BWIOTOCSS § .ccccccecs * csvses Sa. o> enesk > 9) eoetane ene 
WO = eseaeere cecepesved:. swans 2,700 I i pee ee 

0 er errrrr ret ct TT 1,590,470 1,159,297 76,475 138,095 476,220 
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ONLY COOK'S CERT-O-CIDE 


(GRAIN FUMIGANT) 


GIVES YOU THIS PROOF OF 
99.57% WEEVIL-FREE WHEAT 


Wheat Stored in Mill Elevators (and fumigated 2 weeks after unloading) 


BEFORE DYEING. This wheat was graded No. 1 Hard. It 
was unloaded in August, 1947, and treated with COOK’S 
CERT-O-CIDE Grain Fumigant at the rate of one gallon 
CERT-O-CIDE per 1,000 bushels of grain. The fumigating 
cost was less than 14¢ per bushel. 


AFTER DYEING WITH NEW COOK-DYE. Photo shows this same wheat 10 
months later—in May, 1948—with the unbelievably small weevil damage of 
less than 4 of 1%. This wheat was treated with COOK’S CERT-O-CIDE 
Grain Fumigant only once, and turned only twice. (FOR FREE DYE TO 
MAKE 100 TESTS, WRITE COOK CHEMICAL COMPANY TODAY!) 


MILLERS! ... ELEVATOR MEN! ...READ THESE STARTLING FACTS: 


WARNING: TO OBTAIN RESULTS SHOWN IN THESE PHOTOS 
YOU MUST TREAT YOUR GRAIN NOW before damage occurs!... 
AND use the right fumigant! 


it is no secret that many ordinary fumigants give you only 50% to 
85% kill...many are not safe, not sure, not easy... many can 
leave both odor and taste and cause germ damage! 


' Cook’s balanced, deep-penetrating formula is proved safe, proved 
sure, proved easy...leaves no odor, no taste...and is scientifically 
proved to give 95% to 100% effective kill of all 4 stages of infesta- 
tion—egg, larva, pupa and adult—for less than 14¢ per bushel! 


When thousands of dollars are at stake—thru fragmentation count, 
rejected shipments, damaged grain, etc.—why take chances on un- 


proved fumigants. See for yourself why hundreds of leading mills 
and elevators are now using positive, proved Cert-O-Cide! Order now! 


NOTICE: The claims made here do not apply to any other type of 
grain fumigant. Cook is the only fumigant company using these 
research facilities: (1) 6 million bu. of terminal elevator storage 
for practical testing; (2) complete mill and laboratory facilities to 
determine baking results. 


COOK’S CERT-O-CIDE GRAIN FUMIGANT 


For Detailed Information on Treating Wheat, Write To 


COOK CHEMICAL CO., 935 N. WABASH, K. C., MO. 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 
Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. i 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chic B l of Trad Ae 
Saess Gity Meant of Trade ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Excl ; ‘ 
eg ag Mar ede ora Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. as 
Winni Grain Exch 
Duluth Board of Trade * Kanes City, Me. 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla. 
New York Rubber Exchange iat Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange j 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 
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She AcmE~Ewans Company 


R OB! N Ss ON - emanate — 
MILLING COMPANY Over a Century of Milling Progress 


SALINA, KANSAS ¢ Since 1821 °« 

















——-RUGGED AND 
DEPENDABLE 


Rugged in its ability to withstand 
the unexpected variations in shop 
procedures and timing, dependable 
in its daily uniformity of mixing, 
fermentation and baking response 
... that is KANSAS PYRAMID 

. . a real quality medium patent, 
milled from the finest of hard win- 
ter wheats. KANSAS PYRAMID 
has the stuff to produce the finest 
loaf in any market. 


FLOUR 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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BUYING 
Burrrlap 
Bags? 


Weel, it’s wise and thrifty to 
deal with folks who really 
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know bur-r-rlap*. . . folks you 






know you can depend on. So 






for the famous Angus Bur-r- 






rlap or whatever grade you 








need... look to Bemis! 


Anither important point... 





There’s a Bemis plant verra 






near you for better sairvice 






wherever you are. 









%* Each year Bemis determines the grading of burlap pro- 
duced by the Indian jute mills. Bemis’ grading is 
accepted by producers and users alike as the standard 
for burlap quality. This acceptance as the “supreme 
court” of the industry comes from Bemis’ long and 
unequalled experience as importer, converter and 


distributor of burlap. Baltimore * Boise * Boston + Brooklyn * Buffalo + Charlotte * Chicago * Cleveland * Denver 
Detroit « Houston « Indianapolis « Jacksonville, Fla. * Kansas City * Louisville « Memphis * Norfolk 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New Orleans * New York City * Omaha * Oklahoma City » Phoenix 
Pittsburgh « St. Louis « Salt Lake City * Salina * San Francisco * Seattle » Wichita 





“Rmerica’s No.1 Bag Maker” 
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The 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 





Duluth, Minnesota 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 














Chicago Club Hears 
Dr. Bradley Discuss 
“Bread Softeners” 


CHICAGO—Dr. William B. Brad- 
ley, director of the laboratories of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
discussed “Bread Softeners” at the 
August birthday luncheon meeting of 
the Bakers Club of Chicago. The Aug. 
9 meeting drew a record attendance 
of 143. 


Dr. Bradley gave a brief history of 
the use of bread softeners and re- 
ported some of the results obtained 
through studies conducted at the in- 
stitute. One of the purposes of these 
studies is to determine the effect of 
commercial softeners on bread in re- 
lation to the staling of bread. 


“Many procedures which increase 
the softness of bread have been in- 
troduced into bakeshop practice,” Dr. 
Bradley said. “The use of high speed 
mixers increases the softness of the 
loaf. Bakers also attempted to in- 
crease softness by increasing absorp- 
tion through the use or agar, milk, 
gelatinized starch, potato flour and 
soy flour. They have attempted to 
make softer bread by retaining mois- 
ture through the use of gylcerine, 
sorbitol, invert sugar and shortening 
despite the fact that good quality 
bread wrappers permit little mois- 
ture to escape from the loaf. Other 
techniques erfiployed involve the mod- 
ification of starch through the use of 
malt enzymes and scalding part of 
the flour and better dispersion of 
shortening by the use of emulsifying 
agents, principally lecithin.” 

During the past year and a half, a 
number of commercial bread soften- 
ers have come on the market, Dr. 
Bradley reported. 

“Some actually make bread soft 
while others have only negligible ef- 
fect on softness of the loaf,” he said. 
“Observations in the AIB laboratories 
indicate that bread made with some 
of the softeners is softer when it 
leaves the oven and remains softer 
during ordinary shelf life. The rate 
of change in compressibility is not af- 
fected by softening agents. These ma- 
terials do not influence the staling 
rate. Crumbliness of the bread, an- 
other manifestation of staling, is un- 
affected or slightly accelerated by 
these bread softeners. Changes in 
flavor which accompany bread stal- 
ing are also unaffected by the addi- 
tion of these commercial softeners.” 

Lantern slides were used to illus- 
trate Dr. Bradley’s talk and a ques- 
tion and answer period followed the 
lecture. 

L. A. Williamson, Red Star Yeast 
& Products Co., Chicago, acted as 
chairman of the meeting. He paid 
tribute to the leaders in the industry 
whose dreams and ideals brought 
about the Bakers Club of Chicago and 
particularly praised the house com- 
mittee, which had completed the 
changes and brought about the “new 
look”’ in the club quarters. 

Dariel Crawley, Wolf Flour Cart- 
age Co., Chicago, and Joseph E. 
Fagan, National Milling Co., Chicago, 
were the lucky “birthdayites” and 
were presented with gifts by Leonard 
Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc. 

Among those having birthdays dur- 
ing August and who were the hon- 
ored guests were: Jack Ahren, Ekco 
Products Co.; C. P. Binner, formerly 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn.; Dariel Crawley, Wolf Flour 
Cartage Co.; J. E. Fagan, National 
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* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 











A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
and Other Bakery Flours 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
_Export 





» Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"Smithstalk’’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 




















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MINNESOTA 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 





Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour ay 
MANEY) MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 
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DAVIS - NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 
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EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
nt - 


gam," WSDOM 


DtA-GLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 





| TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


| 
| Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CaBLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 


Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export 











Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour ja 


Sead 


Foreign and D 





Member Millers’ National Federation 
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Milling Co.; L. M. Franzen, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; A. M. Gaskill, Elgin 
Foods, Inc., Elgin, Ill., and P. E. 
Minton, American Molasses Co. 

Mr. Williamson announced at the 
close of the meeting that the sub- 
ject “Bread Softeners” would again 
probably be the subject of one of 
the club programs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
i d S li 


Per Animal Unit 
to Set Record 


As a result of high coarse grain 
production, feed supplies should he 
the most liberai per animal unit in 
history, despite small carry-over 
stocks from last year, according to 
Cargill, Inc. Livestock numbers are 
the smallest in 10 years, Pasture and 
range conditions are excellent, gener- 
ally well above average for this time 
of year. And with European crops 
aproaching normal producticn, record 
US. yields should allow a comfortable 
carryover, after fulfilling foreign 
commitments and satisfying domestic 
needs. 

Corn, responding to nearly ideal 
conditions wherever it is growing, is 
nearly ready for harvest in parts of 
Texas. Elsewhere it is progressing 
satisfactorily, although some dclay 
was noticed by unseasonably cool 
temperatures in much of the northern 
two-thirds of the country. Since the 
crop is from one to two weeks ahead 
of last year, adverse effects from this 
factor will probably be negligible. The 
one remaining hazard to the crop is 
the possibility of an unusually early 
frost, Cargill says. Most sections east 
of the Rockies have received addition- 
al rains since the last report and 
corn is filling well in all areas. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE OF BLACK MARKET 
BREAD LOWER IN SICILY 


Press reports from Palermo, Sicily, 
indicate that consumers and black 
market bread vendors recently fought 
with legitimate bakers in the streets 
when the free market price of bread 
dropped 25 lire a loaf below the ra- 
tion price. 

White bread sold on street corners 
and in the main market for 80 lire a 
kilo, while rationed bakery bread 
sold at the government-set price of 
105 lire a kilo. (The exchange rate is 
575 lire for $1.) 

Consumers stopped buying from 
legitimate bakers, the reports said, 
and the bakers protested to police. 
The bakers said the black marketeers 
were violating health restrictions. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONOSODIUM GLUTAMATE 
UNIT TO BE RECONVERTED 

TOLEDO—Reconversion of the In- 
ternational Mineral & Chemical 
Corp.’s amino division plant at near- 
by Rossford, Ohio, to use corn instead 
of wheat in the manufacture of mono- 
sodium glutamate, a protein season- 
ing agent for intensifying food flavors, 
has been revealed by Carl A. Crane, 
resident manager. Although research 
and development in connection with 
the switch has been in progress since 
the fall of 1947, it is expected it will 
be next March before the plant’s pro- 
duction reaches even 30% of capacity. 
Eventually, however, it is anticipat- 
ed that production will be increased 
gradually to full capacity, which, be- 
fore the shutdown, was at the rate 
of 1,500,000 Ib. a year. 




















SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You can always stay a step ahead 





of your bread production problems 


if your doughs are based on the 


firm foundation of SUNNY 
KANSAS flour. The extra measure 
of quality in SUNNY KANSAS 
gives character to your loaf... 
a character that reflects the skillful 
care with which we pick the 
superior wheats for this outstand- 


ing Flour. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA ~ 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL “” 








Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
J 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pocinG’secrion or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Yeek - = Bessie 
‘ew Yor’ as eo 
oe + oe at Chicago Enid Galveston 
? Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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Southern Bakers Urged to Attend 
Exposition, Production Conference 


By ELIZABETH REYNOLDS 


Atlanta Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


ATLANTA—You don’t have to be a 
member of any bakers’ association 
to attend the Southern Bakers Ex- 
position and Production Conference 
to be held at the Municipal Audi- 
torium here Sept. 19-21, according to 
Faber A. Bollinger, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
and director of the conference. Every 
baker in the South has been invited 
and urged to take in these two great 
events being sponsored by the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. as part of its educa- 
tional program “to improve quality, 
increase efficiency, build sales and 
enlarge profits.” 

There will be separate sessions of 
the production clinic on Sunday, Sept. 
19, and Monday, Sept. 20, mornings 
for the retail and wholesale baker, 
with a joint meeting of the two 
groups Tuesday, Sept. 21, in the 
morning to discuss subjects of vital 
interest and equal importance to the 
retailer as well as the wholesaler. 
This part of the program is being 
conducted by the American Institute 
of Baking and is under the personal 
direction of William Walmsley, prin- 
cipal of the AIB school of baking, 
assisted by a group of the industry’s 
leading technicians in the field of 
production. 


Demonstration Planned 


A retail sales demonstration, cov- 
ering the right and wrong ways of 
selling, using local sales girls as par- 
ticipants, under the direction of 
Frank Jungewaelter, secretary of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago, has been added to the con- 
ference program as a special feature 
the afternoon of Sept. 19. 

No charge of any kind will be made 





Frank G. Jungewaelter 


RIGHT AND WRONG — A retail 
sales demonstration, showing the 
right and wrong ways of selling, will 
be presented under the direction of 
Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, Chicago, as a special 
feature of the Southern Bakers Ex- 
position and Production Conference 
at the Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta. 








SPECIAL BOOTH FOR 
ABA, AIB 


ATLANTA—Special booths have 
been set aside for the American Bak- 
ers Assn. and the American Institute 
of Baking at the Southern Bakers 
Exposition and Production Confer- 
ence to be held here at the Municipal 
Auditorium Sept. 19-21, according to 
Faber A. Bollinger, secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Assn., and director 
of the exposition. At the right as one 
enters the exposition hall will be the 
ABA booth in which will be featured 
November merchandising program of 
the Baking Industry Promotional 
Program. This will be shown and ex- 
plained for the first time since the 
November program only comes off 
the press in September. It will in- 
clude costs, newspaper mats, etc., and 
suggestions on how to tie-in with the 
nationwide program. At the left will 
be the AIB booth, a special educa- 
tional display featuring sanitation, in- 
cluding a ratproof building, flour 
handling equipment, etc. 

TITER LE TY OED SON PS OLED RELS DOLD LLL LE TERI 
for admission to the exposition. It will 
be open daily. Sunday hours will be 
from 9:30 a.m. to 7 p.m., while on 
Monday and Tuesday the show will 
open at 9 a.m. and close at 6 p.m. 

Bakers must register and get an 
official badge but this is absolutely 
free. 

There will be a $5 registration for 
each bakery to participate in the pro- 
duction conference and retail sales 
demonstration; however, everybody 
connected with the bakery will be ad- 
mitted for this one fee. Members of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. and their 
personnel may attend without paying 
the registration fee since this is in- 
cluded in the regular membership 








Faber A. Bollinger 


DIRECTS SHOW—Director of the 
Southern Bakers Exposition and Pro- 
duction Conference scheduled for 
Sept. 19-21 in Atlanta is Faber A. 
Bollinger, executive secretary of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. “This is an- 
other of the projects of our greatly 
expanded program of activities,” Mr. 
Bollinger said in an advance an- 
nouncement of exposition plans. 


service and is paid for out of the an- 
nual SBA dues. 

Hotel reservations should be made 
direct to any of the following Atlanta 
hotels which are cooperating with the 
exposition: Ansley, Atlantan, Atlanta 
Biltmore, Clermont, Cox Carlton, 
Georgian Terrace, Henry Grady, Im- 
perial, Peachtree Manor, Piedmont 
and Robert Fulton. Rates are $3 to 
$7 single and $5 to $12 double. 
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WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC., 
GETS PATENT ON VEXTRAM 


NEW YORK—P. Val Kolb, vice 
president and director of the special 
markets and industrial division of 
Winthrop-Stearns, -Inc., has. an- 
nounced that U.S. Patent No. 2444- 
215 has been granted to Vextram, 
flour enrichment concentrate, intro- 
duced in 1942. 

The patent, dated June 29, 1948, 
was issued to Mr. Kolb and Robert 
S. Whiteside, associate director of the 
division, and assigned by them to the 
company. 

Five claims allowed by the patent 
office cover the stability of Vextram, 
its free-flowing qualities and the fact 
that it provides for the proper dis- 
persion of vitamins. 

The enrichment ingredient is dis- 
tributed in four forms, yellow or pur- 
ple label, meeting Millers National 
Federation formula for vitamins B,, 
B., niacin and iron; brown label for 
80% extraction flour for export, and 
red label for soft wheat family flour 
enrichment. 

First large scale mill tests were 
made in March, 1942, in Buffalo and 
shortly thereafter similar successful 
tests were concluded in a Kansas mill. 
The product is sold today in every 
flour-producing state in the U.S. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICERS REELECTED 


MINNEAPOLIS — H. G. Dickey, 
chairman of the board, has announced 
that stockholders of Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., pioneer grain commis- 
sion and terminal elevator firm, re- 
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elected all directors at their recent 
annual meeting. The. directors re- 
named all officers, headed by Totton 
P. Heffelfinger, president. In addition 
to Mr. Dickey, the directors are T. P. 
Heffelfinger, F. Peavey Heffelfinger, 
George W. P. Heffelfinger, J. B. Tem- 
pleton, A. C. Remele, Charles Bolles 
Rogers, W. M. Steinke and H. E. 
Kuehn. 
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ED J. SCHMIDT JOINS 
ROLAND FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS—The Roland Flour Co. 
has announced the appointment of 
Ed J. Schmidt as sales representative 
for the company in the St. Louis area. 
Mr. Schmidt has been engaged in 
the baking business in St. Louis for 
the past 35 years. He has served as 
president of the St. Louis Master 
Bakers Assn., as a board member of 
the St. Louis Bakers Cooperative 
Assn. and as secretary of the Bakers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of 
Missouri. He has been engaged in the 
brokerage business since he sold his 
bakery in 1947. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. H. SPRAGUE, JR., NAMED 
BOSTON — The appointment of 

Jonathan H. Sprague, Jr., as a tech- 

nical representative of the Monsanto 

Chemical Co. in Washington, D.C., 

was announced recently by J. B. 

Rutter, Monsanto vice president and 

general manager of the Merrimac di- 

vision. 
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ARBA Offices Move 
to New Quarters 
in Chicago 


CHICAGO—Headquarters of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
has been moved to new and larger 
quarters at 735 W. Sheridan Road. 
The ARBA offices had been located 
in the building of the American 
Institute of Baking at 1135 Fullerton 
Ave. New plans for AIB’s expan- 
sion of school and laboratory facili- 
ties and ARBA’s urgent need for 
more space for its activities necessi- 
tated the move, according to of- 
ficials. 

















Large Baking Firms Have Made 
Great Profit Increases, FTC Says 


WASHINGTON — According to a 
study of corporate profits of Amer- 
ican corporations as reflected by re- 
turns to stockholders after taxes, 16 
companies in the bread industry, 
whose assets represent more than 
50% of the total assets of the in- 
dustry, have made phenomenal in- 
creases in profits since a_ similar 
study was made in 1940. This in- 
formation is disclosed in a report 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
distributed recently. 

FTC, in making public this exam- 
ination of corporations, states that 
the comparative figures adduced do 
not necessarily mean that the same 
corporations used for comparative 
purposes were those reporting in 
1940 and 1947, but the similarity 
exists in the fact that the corpora- 
tion comparison is based on the fact 
that in both instances the corpora- 
tions’ assets amounted to more than 
50% of the industry. 

FTC says that 16 companies as 


qualified above showed a return to 
stockholders investment after taxes 
of 6.9% in 1940 as compared with 
15.5 in 1947. 

Five companies in the biscuit and 
cracker field also showed the same 
great increase, according to FTC. In 
1940 five companies reported 8.8% 
return to stockholders on _ invest- 
ment against a 19.6 return in 1947. 

In terms of dollars, the bread in- 
dustry in 1940, where 16 companies 
showed an average stockholders’ in- 
vestment of $139,903,000, net income 
after taxes represented $9,706,000 or 
6.9%. In 1947, 16 companies with 
an average stockholders’ investment 
of $126,956,000 reveal after taxes net 
income amounting to $19,672,000 or 
15.5%. 

Five cracker and biscuit compa- 
nies used for comparative purposes 
of FTC in 1940 with an average 
stockholders’ investment of $153,- 
379,000, show a net after taxes of 
$13,422,000 or 8.8%. Five compa- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


«An Independent Till 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


‘Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 








CRETE, NEB 





CARGILL 


haat Cgc 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 











PROMPT’, ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 
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nies of comparable size in 1947 show 
an average stockholders’ investment 
of $168,569,000 with a net return 
after taxes of $33,086,000 or 19.6%. 

Trade representatives here de- 
clined to make other than general 
statements on the report since the 
FTC does not make public the names 
of the companies used in the com- 
parison. One trade official stated 
that he would be inclined to discredit 
the report, since he handled many 
requests for price adjustment at 
OPA during the war which revealed 
that many substantial companies 
were being squeezed by rising costs 
of ingredients, and he doubted that 
many companies held the same fa- 
vorable position throughout which 
the FTC reports. 
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E. C. VEECK RENAMED HEAD 
OF EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINN.—Stockholders 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co. Aug. 14 
elected the following to the com- 
pany’s board of directors: E. C. 
Veeck, George W. Haynes, A. F. An- 
glemyer, S. T. Beecher, Oliver Fore- 
man, H. F. Raabe and J. B. Groebner. 

The following were elected officers 
by the board of directors: Mr. Veeck, 
president; Mr. Haynes, first vice 
president; Mr. Anglemyer, second 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager; Mr. Beecher, treasurer; Mr. 
Foreman, secretary; Mr. Groebner, 
assistant secretary; G. F. Treger, 
comptroller. 

Mr. Beecher’s election as treasurer, 
Mr. Treger’s appointment as comp- 
troller and Mr. Groebner’s election 
to the board fill the vacancies caused 
by the death of G. H. Spaeth. 

Mr. Treger formerly was associated 
with the Minneapolis office of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co. as senior 
accountant. 
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ANN PATTERSON RESIGNS 
POSITION ON ABA STAFF 


CHICAGO—Ann M. Patterson has 
resigned her position with the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn., effective Sept. 15. 
She will engage in the retail dry 
goods business with her brother-in- 
law, James Hill, at 4048 Sheridan 
Road, Kenosha, Wis., about Oct. 1, 





under the name of Patterson & Hill. - 


Pat Patterson, as she is widely 
known in the baking industry, was 
assistant to Wilmoth C. Mack, then 
secretary of the Illinois Bakers Assn. 
and the Bakers Club of Chicago. 
When Mr. Mack resigned his position, 
Miss Patterson was appointed secre- 
tary of the Illinois Bakers Assn. She 
resigned this position after a little 
more than a year, to engage in per- 
sonnel statistics work for a number 
of baking corporations until Decem- 
ber, 1945, when she joined the staff 
of the ABA. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO QM INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO—Dr. Morton M. Ray- 
man has been appointed chief of the 
microbiological branch of the food 
research division, Quartermaster 
Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces, Chicago. The an- 
nouncement of the appointment was 
made-by Dr. Harry L. Fevold, chief 
of the food research division of the 
institute. As chief of the microbio- 
logical branch, Dr. Rayman will di- 
rect research concerning the nature 
and factors affecting the microbio- 
logical and histolagical changes which 
occur during the processing and stor- 
age of foods for use of the Armed 
Forces. 











“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


Me 





“WINGOLD” 
Cfor Almost 5O Years “WINONA” 
Mill “STRONGFELLOW” 
—? of Ree “BOXER” 


WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
*“WINGOLD” 

Rye Fours 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


ARROW MILLS, Inc. 


P. ©. Box 3012, Houston, Texas _—Finis E. Cowan, Vice Pres. and Co-Manager . 
Brownwood, Texas 





DAILY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 


MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 


R. Tullis Cofer, Vice Pres. and Co-Manager 


See a ace we 
sl li tat iS Tl 
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ARNOLD 


vesllieis 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuurne Co., Inman, Kan. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Farm Conservation Program 


for ’49 Announced by USDA 


WASHINGTON—The 1949 Agri- 
cultural Conservation Program, an- 
nounced recently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will provide six 
major groups of practices through 
which farmers can help to protect 
the nation’s soil and water resources. 
These groups of practices will aim at 
(1) protecting soil from wind and 
water erosion; (2) restoring and 
maintaining soil productivity; (3) 
restoring and maintaining sustained 
yields on range and permanent pas- 
ture; (4) conserving and obtaining 
efficient use of water for agriculture; 
(5) making needed land use adjust- 
ments possible; (6) establishing, re- 
storing and maintaining farm wood- 
land at high levels of sustained 
yields. 

The program is the result of the 
annual reexamination by the state 
committees and the agricultural con- 
servation program’s branch of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration of practices designed to keep 
the soil and water conservation pro- 
gram in line with changing condi- 
tions. It is geared to prospective food 
needs, and the necessity of increas- 
ing soil and water conservation, and 
to developments in conservation 
methods. 


Problem Varies 


The program will emphasize meet- 
ing the most urgent conservation 
problem first. This “most urgent” 
problem will vary with different 
states, counties and areas of the 
country but whatever the problem— 
erosion, water conservation, need for 
better cropping systems or watershed 
protection—efforts will be sharply 
focused on meeting the particular 
problem. Under the program each 
county committee will use funds al- 
located to assist farmers in carrying 
out conservation practices where they 
will get the most conservation for 
each dollar spent. 

The national outline of the 1949 
program has already been sent to 
state PMA committees. These com- 
mittees have the responsibility of de- 
veloping state programs within the 
provisions of the national outline 
and adapted to the conservation 
needs of areas within states. County 
agricultural conservation committees 
in turn will use the state program 
as the basis for county programs 
adapted to the needs of the county 
and the needs of the individual farms 
within the county. 

Assistance to farmers under the 
Agricultural Conservation Program is 
helping to put into practical use the 
results of study and research in soil 
and water conservation methods. In 
developing a state program, state 
technical committee checks and re- 
views practices and practice specifi- 
cations. This committee is made up 
of the chairman or a member of the 











101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "774° 











state PMA committee, representa- 
tives of the Extension Service, Ex- 
periment Station, Soil Conservation 
Service, State Department of Agri- 
culture and other groups or agencies 
interested in agriculture. Member- 
ship varies with states, but in the 
main the committee is made up of 
technicians and soil and crop spe- 
cialists. 

Congress has authorized the initia- 
tion of $262,500,000 Agricultural Con- 
servation Program for 1949. Assis- 
tance in the form of materials, serv- 
ices and financial aid is limited un- 
der the 1949 program to not to ex- 
ceed $750 per person. 

The Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram is in operation in every agri- 
cultural county in the United States 
and in Hawaii, Alaska, Virgin Islands 
and Puerto Rico. A total of 3,029 
county committees administer the 
program at the county level. Around 
30,000 farmer-elected community 
committees with 90,000 members ad- 
minister the program at the com- 
munity level. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARCADY FARMS INCOME 
DROPS, SALES HOLD UP 


CHICAGO—W. D. Walker, presi- 
dent of Arcady Farms Milling Co., 
told stockholders of the company in 
the annual report that because of the 








decrease in the number of livestock | 


on farms last year, shipments of the 
company fell 15%. 

However, as of May 31, 1948, sell- 
ing prices were about 16% higher 
than a year before, Mr. Walker said, 
so that gross sales were about steady. 

In the year to May 31, 1948, net 
sales were $17,725,951, compared with 
$18,549,886 a year earlier. 

Increases in selling and administra- 
tive expenses lowered net income to 
$380,643, against $568,182 in 1947. 

Mr. Walker pointed out that the 
industry generally suffered severely 
from the sharp break in commodity 
prices last Ferbuary. Business was 
dried up for 30 days, he said, and the 
annual report is substantially a re- 
port to the end of January, as the 
last four months had no appreciable 
effect. 

Common share earnings were $2.52, 
against $3.76 a share in the preceding 
12 months. 

At the end of May, current assets 
were $2,385,583 and current liabilities 
$562,482, a ratio of 4.25 to 1, com- 
pared with 2.75 to 1 a year earlier. 

Mr. Walker said that in June and 
July, the first two months of the 
current year, tonnage was off about 
15% from 1947 months, but that 
profits are again satisfactory. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


P. V. CARDON APPOINTED 
TO HEAD RESEARCH UNIT 


WASHINGTON—Philip V. Cardon 
was named today by Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 
to head the Agricultural Research 
Administration. Dr. Cardon, who was 
the recipient of the Distinguished 
Service Award of the Department of 
Agriculture May 17, 1948, and cited 
for “outstanding service and excep- 
tional leadership in the advancement 
of agricultural science,” fills the po- 
sition being vacated by Dr. W. V. 
Lambert, who has resigned to be- 
come dean of the Nebraska College 
of Agriculture and director of the 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








CANNON VALLEY. 
MILLING COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Or ot 2 eet oe eee 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
_ sas, and secures most of ite qwheat 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
com 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 














ers at elevators we own and operate. 


PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 





The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Nebraska Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

At the same time, Mr. Brannan 
announced the appointment of Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw as deputy adminis- 
trator of the Research Administra- 
tion, in which position he will as- 
sume responsibility for many of the 
day-to-day operations of the or- 
ganization. 

Dr. Cardon’s experience includes 
eight years in the Department of 
Agriculture in dry-land investigations 
in the Intermountain and Pacific 
Coast regions and in agronomic stu- 
dies in the Cotton Belt; a period as 
professor of agronomy and director 
of the Montana Seed Laboratory at 
the Montana State Agricultural Col- 
lege; three years as farm economist 
with the Utah Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service, 
and seven years as director of the 
Utah Station. 

In February, 1945, he was made 
administrator of Agricultural Re- 
search. In November, 1946, at his 
own request, on account of a tem- 
porary health condition, he was 
transferred to a position as special 
assistant to the chief, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering. 

Dr. Shaw, the new deputy admin- 
istrator of the research administra- 
tion, began work in the Department 
of Agriculture in 1943 as a soils 
physicist in charge of research in 
this subject. Later he directed in- 
vestigations on soil management and 
irrigation. For the last 18 months, 
as assistant administrator of re- 
search, Dr. Shaw has been reponsible 
for over-all planning and coordina- 
tion of production research within 
the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BORDEN CO. TO MODERNIZE 
WATERLOO, IOWA, OIL MILL 


WATERLOO, IOWA—The Borden 
Co. will modernize its local oil and 
meal mill at an estimated cost of $1,- 
250,000, Theodore G. Montague, 
president, announced recently. 

The improvement program provides 
for the erection of a five-story sol- 
vent extraction tower and connecting 
bridges to existing elevators and 
processing buildings. The work is to 
be completed by October, 1949. The 
elevators, operated by the Borden 
Soy Processing Co., have a soybean 
capacity of more than 1,000,000 bu. 
and the tower is expected to produce 
nearly 200 tons of oil and meal a day. 

The company has just put into op- 
eration its first solvent extraction 
plant, built at .Kankakee, Ill., at a 
cost of $3,000,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 13.94 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 13.94, as 
compared with 16.70 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb. of cloth 
is 28.82, as compared with 34.68 a 
year ago. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OAKEEY ADDITION UNDER WAY 


OAKLEY, KANSAS—Construction 
was started in July on a 250,000 bu. 
elevator for the Oakley Elevator Co. 
Contractors are Warden & Chalmers 
of Hutchinson, Kansas. When com- 
pleted, the elevator will be the larg- 
est of its kind on the Union Pacific 
railroad between Oakley and the Col- 
orado line. 





























Capacity 10,000 Sacks 


» | 


>} 
KANSAS 


Central States Sales Office 
1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower 
50 West Broad St., Columbus, O. 


SALINA 


Nashville Sales Office 
810 Nashvite Trust Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 








Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MILL MUTUAL Fire PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HE MANAGING EDI 


by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








THE COVER PICTURE—This 
ancient windmill is located at Ne aux 
Coudres, Quebec, and is still in opera- 
tion. It was one of many small indus- 
tries which sprang up in important 
localities after the first settlers ar- 
rived in New France—a name then 
given to a vast geographical expanse 
including the whole of the St. Law- 
rence basin. Agriculture was the chief 
occupation of the province of Quebec 
until the middle of the 19th century, 
and in its rural characteristics the 
scene is little changed. 

Concerning mill and miller we made 
recent inquiry to the postmaster of 
I’lle aux Coudres, and in due time a 
letter came, not from the maitre de 
Poste, but from his daughter, Mlle. 





Marie Trembley, who gave us, in 
many pages of careful script, an 
enthusiastic account of her island, 
its people and their occupations, but 
not a word about the mill other than 
to say that it is “un ancient moulin, 
a moudre le ble en farine, dont le 
mecanique fonctionnait a eau et au 
vent.” And, as you know from only a 
vague recollection of your high school 
French, this means simply that it 
grinds wheat, using wind and water 
for its power. 

Yes, the letter is wholly in French, 
and we have just spent a delicious 
half hour, with the help of a French- 
English dictionary, learning all about 
the size of the island (it is small); its 
two parishes of St. Louis and St. Ber- 
nard; the fact that the first mass was 
celebrated at St. Louis in 1534 when 
Jacques Cartier landed there (a 
monument commemorates this); the 
church, built in 1885 replacing two 
tiny chapels (church visible in cover 
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picture); the island’s chief occupa- 
tions, farming and fishing; the big 
potatoes, the fine apples, les poissons 
delicieuses—sardines, herrings, cod; 
the ferries that connect with the 
mainland in summer and the snow- 
canoes that serve in winter; the great 
peat industry promoted by M. Blaise 
Fournier; the hotels de la Baleine 
and de la Roche which assure to the 
fortunate tourist who seeks the island 
plenty of tranquility and repose; in 
la belle saison (the summer) the de- 
lights of an old-world scene, in win- 
ter the comfortable hearth and, for 
the young, hockey and skiing, now 
very much in vogue. 

A delightful place it must be, this 
isle with an air of Sixteenth Century 
France. We thank you, heartily, 
Mademoiselle, for your prospectus. 


CONTRAST—From a _ trade letter 
bearing the signature of E. H. Leon- 
ard, president of the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash.: 

It is of more than passing interest 
to compare the production and har- 
vesting of a wheat crop in America 
with the wheat crop produced in any 
other part of the world especially in 
northern China, which probably has 
the most primitive methods employed 
anywhere. 

The Chinese farmer is now har- 


vesting wheat with a _ sickle and 
threshing out the grain on a mat 
with a flail. A day’s work for two 


Chinese with a sickle and a flail will 
range from one sixth to one fifth of 
an acre and when the result of the 
day’s work is gathered up from the 
mat it is placed in a box for later 
transportation to the nearest river 
along -a narrow pathway with a 
wheelbarrow; the roadway being so 
narrow that when one man is- return- 
ing with the empty barrow and meets 
another, the man with the empty 
barrow must get clear off the road 
so the loaded one may proceed on 
to market. Let us compare that, 
which was more or less the method 
in vogue in America 200 years ago, 
with the present process. America lay 
aside the sickle and took up the 
cradle with which a strong man could 
reap more than one acre per day; 
then Yankee ingenuity produced the 
reaper with a mechanical sickle that 
would cut 10 or more acres each day, 
then came the binder which not only 
reaped the grain but tied it in bun- 
dles as well. That was followed by 
the header which cut the grain, pass- 
ing it up an elevator spout into a 
wagon to be hauled to a threshing 
machine located near the middle of 
the field. 





Then two inventive Americans, lo- 
cated separately in California, ar- 
ranged to put the header and the 
thresher together, calling it a com- 
bined harvester. This combine has 
been improved and adjusted to its 
present marvelous efficiency and here 
in the Pacific Northwest has replaced 
all other harvesting equipment. It 
was one time drawn by horses or 
mules, sometimes using 51 mules in a 
team, but the mules have been re- 
placed by the crawling diesel cater- 
pillar invented by Ben Holt, the in- 
ventor of the Holt Combine Har- 
vester. This diesel tractor has the 
power of 60 horses, although not 
much bigger than one Clydesdale. 
There should be 6,000 of these cater- 
pillar combine harvesters in opera- 
tion this afternoon (Aug. 6) in the 
Pacific Northwest. Their average cut 
should be slightly more than 33 acres 
and with the state average of 30 bu. 
an acre that should be 6 million 
bushels of wheat in the elevators be- 
fore supper. 

Just to glance back into the 
Yangtze Valley where harvest is pre- 
sumed to be in process and bear in 
mind it will require one million 
Chinese people to harvest that much 
wheat in one day, while the 6,000 
American combines will be operated 
by not more than 30,000 American 
men and boys. 


eee 
Difference of Opinion 


U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(“Money-Saving Main Dishes”): “A 
pound loaf of white bread ‘enriched’ 
contains less and poorer quality pro- 
tein than a pound whole wheat loaf. 
You would have to eat about eight 
slices of white bread to get as much 
protein as in seven slices of whole 
wheat.” 

Dr. Elsie Widdowson, Medical Re- 
search Council of Great Britain, re- 
porting on a child feeding experiment 
in Germany: “We expected the brown 
bread children to romp ahead and 
the children selected to eat the un- 
fortified bread to go down hill. But 
this did not happen. Protein in white 
bread seems to be as good as brown.” 


FUR & FLOUR—No story touching 
upon the earlier days of the Canadian 
milling industry would be complete 
without mention of the Hudson Bay 
Co. The fact that this firm was orig- 
inally incorporated in the year 1670 
for the express purpose of exploring 
and developing the resources of 
northern Canada is all that is needed 
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TERDAY, IODAY ¢ TOMORROW 


to explain its presence and its activi- 
ties. 

Originally the company’s activity 
was confined to the fur trade, which 
was then and is still its reason for 
being, but in order to carry on iis 
work it had to consider the problem 
of food for its servants in northern 
Canada, of which bread formed an 
important part. In the main this fun: - 
tion was carried out by importirz 
flour from England, but in the course 
of time it was found possible to -pro- 
duce some of the flour in Canada i'- 
self. 


The records available do not say 
when or how steps were taken 19 
produce wheat or mill flour but it s 
known that flour was ultimately pr: - 
duced in Hudson Bay’s own mills. By 
1873 the company had at least four 
mills of its own in which flour wes 
made for use in its field of activit: . 
One of these was located at Winn - 
peg, another at Riding Mountain i1 
northern Manitoba, another at Princ: 
Albert in northern Saskatchewan anil 
the fourth at St. Albert, near Edmor- 
ton in northern Alberta, where the re - 
nowned Father Lacombe also hal 
built a mill concerning which h» 
wrote to a benefactor in Quebec tha‘ 
“wild ponies turned the big whec! 
that catches the cogs of a little whee! 
that pulls round the band that sets 
the millstones in motion to grind tho 
flour for the colony of St. Albert.” 


Dr. Henry Sherman of Columbia 
University says there is evidence to 
prove that if we were all nourishe:! 
all our lives at our optimum, w? 
would prolong our life span by 10 
years—not by tacking it on to the 
end of life, but in the middle, just as 
a missile which is thrown higher goes 
in a larger arc. 


* * * 
HARVEST MOON 


Harvest moon, with the year’s fru- 
ition 
Adding its luster to your renown, 
Nature exacting no tuition 
For your diploma and global 
crown; 
Regal indeed is your cap and 
gown. 


Harvest moon, what a splendid sea 
son 
Ruddy with suns in your fruitfu 
sky 
Reflects God’s glory. Logic, reason 
And beauty regnant in heart and 
eye— 
All-bounteous gifts that shall not 
die. 
Robert Cary. 
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EXPORT LICENSE CONTROVERSY 


ETURN of flour, wheat, sorghums and barley 
R to general licensing on Aug. 27 on all ship- 
ments to the western hemisphere and the Philip- 
pine Islands ends a period of cabinet-level political 
jockeying that illustrates principally how difficult 
it is to get rid of government controls once they 
have been instituted. There has been little practi- 
cal excuse for the continuation of licensing since 
it became obvious that this year’s record grain 
harvests would result in a substantial surplus 
over domestic needs. Yet, apparently largely to 
maintain the Commodity Credit Corp.’s export 
monopoly and the government’s powers for their 
own sake, both the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of Commerce used their posi- 
tion and influence to prevent a return to private 
trade. The USDA—reluctantly, it is said—finally 
lined up with Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion officials in favoring the restoration of free 
competitive enterprise. The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Charles Sawyer, furnished the final ada- 
mant opposition to general licensing, on the 
grounds that increased exports would raise prices. 
\V.-. Sawyer wields veto powers as administrator 
of export controls under the Second Decontrol 
At of 1948. 

This particular point brings out sharply the 

empt on the part of the administration to work 
b ch sides of the street. In an election year, it 
uld like to win farmer support by maintaining 
ces of farm products at a higher level than 
ld be justified by supplies, but at the same 
ine would like to present itself to consumers 

the champion of lower food costs. 

An interesting sidelight on this situation was 
he prediction made by The Northwestern Miller’s 
Washington correspondent before the decision to 
return to general licensing was announced: 

“It is now believed that the White House politi- 
cal advisors will formulate policy at this point. 
f it seems politically expedient to return the 
business to private trade it will be approved. If, 
on the contrary, the political advisors of the 
administration see advantage in the maintenance 
of the CCC monopoly then the advice of ECA and 
USDA will be ignored.” 

There, it seems to us, is the great danger in 
granting economic controls to the government— 
which means, specifically, to government bureaus. 
There always is a tendency to use thes? powers 
for political advantage, and it often seems politi- 
cally inexpedient to relinquish them. 

In the current instance, if it had not been for 
the persistent work of D. A. FitzGerald, ECA 
food supply director, and the support of the ECA 
director, Paul Hoffman, it is very doubtful if the 
export business would have been returned to 
private trade at this time. The ECA had strong 
coercive power to exert in the matter, inasmuch 
as it could refuse to approve use of ECA funds 
for CCC export purchases. 

At any rate, the entire incident emphasizes 
the difficulties encountered by business in at- 


@ 


etroaovu s 


— 


_ tempting to regain independence once controls 


have been authorized. The flour milling and grain 
trades recognize that they are fortunate at the 
outturn of this particular controversy. 
ee @ 
SIMPLE SOLUTION 
JYRESIDENTIAL nominee Dewey held a con- 
ference recently with a group of farm paper 
editors and other spokesmen for agriculture, He 


' disclosed ideas on the handling of grain surpluses. 


The New York governor believes that such sur- 
pluses should be used as a basis for expansion 
f livestock and poultry production, so as to cor- 
rect existing shortages of meat and dairy prod- 
ucts. He would reduce government reliance upon 
the lowering of grain production to strictly a 
“last resort” basis. 

Mr, Dewey’s view is that the dairy and other 
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livestock industries have been neglected and are 
overly contracted, and that they should have 
more attention and support to encourage expan- 
sion. 


There is nothing extraordinary in such a view- 
point, of course, but it is simple and sensible— 
which makes it rather remarkable for a politi- 
cian. Its accomplishment wouldn’t require a vast 
new bureau, complicated legislation or large ap- 
propriations from the treasury. And yet it prob- 
ably would go a long way toward taking care 
of both the grain surpluses and the shortage of 
meat. 

e® @ ®@ 


THE BIGGEST SLICE OF THE 
SMALLER DOLLAR 


ARMERS appear to be the greatest gainers 

from the high cost of living. The conclusion 
is that of Dr. Frederick C. Mills, member of the 
research staff of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research and professor of economics at 
Columbia University. He finds that foods have 
outstripped every other major category of goods 
in the price increases of 1939-1948 which have 
struck so sharply on the pockets and against 
the budgets of final consumers. 


Of the elements of the price structure, ranked 
in order of the relative size of their price move- 
ments, Dr. Mills finds that farm prices are at the 
top with a rise of almost 200%. Rents are at 
the bottom, with an increase of only 11%. The 
prices of equity shares in industrial corporations, 
which advanced only 26%, are near the bottom. 
The general cost of living for urban workers, 
which was held down by the stability of rents, 
rose 68%. Seven of eleven major classes of com- 
modities and services are in a central group, the 
price increases of which ranged from 90 to 126%. 
This group includes wholesale prices, general re- 
tail prices, and prices paid by farmers, construc- 
tion costs, and wages, both hourly and weekly. 

Farmers’ gains in total purchasing power, in 
terms of goods and services, are 47% greater 
than the gains in total farm output since 1938-39, 
and 28% greater since 1924-27. The per capita 
real income of farmers increased about 100% 
from 1939 to 1947. 

Manufacturing labor had a gain of about 21% 
in real hourly earnings between 1939 and 1948. 
Prior gains amounted to about 50%, so that the 
gains in real hourly earnings from 1924-27 to 
February, 1943, were 85%. The per capita gain 
in real weekly earnings from 1939 to 1948 was 
about 34%. 

Only four of eighteen groups of nonmanufactur- 
ing labor had gains in real hourly wages exceed- 
ing those of manufacturing labor. These were bi- 
tuminous coal miners, workers in hotels and in 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, and common 
labor in roadbuilding. For three groups, telephone, 
electric light and power workers and skilled la- 
bor in construction, real hourly wages declined. 

In the gains made since 1924-27, Dr. Mills finds, 
hourly earnings of manufacturing labor outrank 
all other elements of the price structure. Per 
capita weekly earnings of workers in manufactur- 
ing industries, like farm prices, made high gains. 
Wholesale prices made middling gains. Rents, in- 
dustrial stock prices and the consumer price index 





show the lowest advances over the long period. 


During the 20 years, as during the eight years 
that span the war, the net shifts in price relations 
were such as to improve materially the exchange 
position of farmers and manufacturing labor. 


In his analysis of various aspects of recent 
price movements Dr. Mills notes that “some de- 
cline from a postwar peak is, of course, to be 
expected,” although no attempt is made to set a 
date marking the end of the present inflationary 
movement. The past record of price recessions 
suggests the possibility of a sharp initial drop in 
prices when the peak has been passed, perhaps 
accelerating in the early stages of the decline. 
Thereafter, slackening of the rate of fall is to be 
expected, with prices stabilizing as the forces of 
revival gather strength. 

The extent of the decline and the pattern of 
change will be affected, Dr. Mills says, by the 
special circumstances of the present period and 
by recent institutional changes in the American 
economy, such as government support of farm 
prices and the increased strength of labor organ- 
izations. If the price movements should follow 
the pattern suggested by historical records, the 
more swiftly prices were realigned and the more 
rapidly adjustments in agreement with them 
were made elsewhere in the economy, the smaller 
would be the disturbances to the production and 
distribution of goods and services. 


@e ®@ 
LOGIC VERSUS TRADITION 


N a recent bulletin to members, the office of 

the Millers National Federation stated: 

“We continue to receive a good many com- 
ments from millers who favor putting all trans- 
actions in grain on a cwt. basis, in place of the 
time honored bushel. A good bit of discussion is 
taking place currently on this subject, much of it 
induced by activities of the feed manufacturers, 
who seem to be strongly in favor of the proposed 
program. 


“As we have stated previously, the key to get- 
ting the cwt. basis adopted is the grain ex- 
changes. If these bodies can be prevailed upon to 
change the unit of future, trading from bushels 
to cwt., it would not be long before the cwt. 
would be the recognized basis for practically all 
transactions in grain. Other considerations, such 
as state warehousing laws, test weights, etc., do 
not offer an insuperable obstacle, but the bushel! 
is so deeply ingrained in future trading practice 
and in grain exchange habits that it is not sur- 
prising to learn that many exchange members 
are less than enthusiastic about the cwt. idea. 
It will require a good bit of salesmanship to bring 
about its adoption—more, apparently, than many 
who favor the idea seem to realize.” 


We agree with the Federation’s opinion, and 
can add to it the belief that there will be, at first, 
considerable opposition from farmers. But because 
the change presents some difficulties and will 
require persistence and skillful presentation of 
facts there is all the more reason for grain proc- 
essors and others who desire it to exert the full 
weight of their efforts in the right places. If the 
objective were easy to accomplish it probably 
would have been done before now. 


Opposition to the change is and will be based 
almost wholly on tradition and habit. There is no 
real logic in the bushel as a unit of trading. It 
will take some work to revamp the records and 
some time to establish the new unit, but these are 
by no means insuperable obstacles, either, if the 
reluctance of man to do something differently than 
in the past is overcome. The feed men and flour 
millers and others who have practical reason for 
wanting the change should neglect no opportunity 
to present the advantages of it to those with 
whom they are doing business, and particularly to 
the grain exchange members and the farmers. 
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W. F. Sibley Elected President 
of Mutual Millers Association 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.— Walter F. 
Sibley, Phelps & Sibley Co., Cuba, 
N.Y., was elected president of the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., 
Inc., at the annual midsummer con- 
vention Aug. 18-19. Other officers 
elected were Raymond W. Hammar, 
R. Hammar Mill, Russell, Pa., vice 
president; G. A. Bentley, Jamestown, 
secretary-treasurer; directors for two 
years, H. R. Merritt, Griggs & Ball 
Co., East Aurora, N.Y., and Scott 
Gray, Gray Milling Co., Franklinville, 
N.Y., retiring president. Gust Bentley, 
secretary-treasurer, is expected to be 
re-elected. 


The association went on record as 
opposed to the large volume of poul- 
try entering the country from Can- 
ada which it is estimated totaled 2 
million pounds since the first of the 
year, resulting in a total loss of feed 
sales to western New York dealers 
of 6,000 tons over a. two-year pe- 
riod. A committee will be appointed 
to look further into the matter, which 
was brought to the attention of the 
convention by J. S. Putnam of Lock- 
port, N.Y. 

Another resolution recommended 
that all grain prices be quoted on a 
cwt. rather than a bushel basis. 


A resolution also was adopted call- 
ing for the passage of state law to 
make possible the selling by the feed 
dealer of sulfa drugs in proper thera- 
peutic amounts in poultry rations. 
Another resolution called. for the 
clarification by proper legislation of 
the present confusion in the appli- 
cation of the minimum wage and 
hour provision of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and another asks the 
removal of the exemption provision 
under the present state law which, it 
is held, gives favoritism to coopera- 
tives. 

The association accepted a revision 
of its constitution and by-laws which 
was proposed at the winter conven- 
tion. The committee which presented 
the candidates for election consisted 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Coleman, Sherman 
Shadle and Howard Fiske. The board 
of directors was requested to consider 
at its September meeting a plan for 


regional meetings between conven- 
tions. 

At the meeting following the noon 
luncheon, Aug. 19, Dr. Fred Hill, pro- 
fessor of animal food and nutrition, 
who succeeds Dr. E. I. Robertson in 
a similar post at Cornell University, 
was introduced. He is a graduate of 
Pennsylvania State College, where he 
received his A.B. and M.A. degrees, 
and of Cornell where he won his 
doctor’s degree. He will do some ex- 
tension work on animal foods and 
nutrition through various interested 
trade associations and other organ- 
izations in the state. 

Dr. S. E. Smith of the New York 
State Department of Agriculture, 
made a short talk on improving the 
breeding, feeding and production of 
dairy cattle, and presented a film on 
‘Dairy Cattle Feeding Plus.” Emery 
Cocke, Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., who 
was to have spoken at the conven- 
tion was unable to attend because of 
illness. 

Austin Carpenter, executive secre- 
tary of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, read a paper which 
was to have been presented by Lor- 
ing Schuler, National Association of 
Business Men, Washington, D.C. 
Titled ‘Tax Equality,” the speech dis- 
cussed the problem of cooperatives 
and other presently tax-exempt busi- 
nesses, saying that the question would 
probably be brought up before the 
next session of Congress, and urging 
all business men to support the in- 
vestigation. 

L. E. Frailey of Columbus, Ohio, 
was the principal speaker at the ban- 
quet, his topic being “Public Rela- 
tions in the Feed Industry,” in which 
he stressed the fact that everyone 
in the industry, from sales girl up- 
ward, can help swing public favor to- 
ward the industry. 
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J. L. ORR, ALBERT VITON 
NAMED TO IEFC POSTS 


WASHINGTON—The appointment 
of Joseph L. Orr, Washington, as 
assistant secretary-general of the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Commit- 
tee of the Food and Agriculture Or- 











The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 





High Low Close Close 
Aug.13, Aug. 20, 
1948———__. 1948 1948 
fr lS errr ee 28 29 29% 
ro al. , OPREEU ECC E CRU CRP CTE ree Pray 42% 33% 34 34% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ...............46. 3434 28% 30% 28% 
ee Or aeons 4456 38 41% 41 
Sree ere err 17% 10% 14% 15% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd............ 92 84% 87 89 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................ 66% 59 61% 62% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 177 169 170 170% 
a 2 ea rere 2434 21 23 23% 
CY CE, siege ve eendcereteeieens 11% 8% 10% 10% 
Ce EY Gai cc cece cevscsececas 41 34 38% 39% 
General Mills, Imc. ............. 50% 40% 49 491%, 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 128% 11856 121% 121% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co. ....... ceeusenen ew Mee 91 109 100 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ........... 9% 6% ease 9% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 148 140 eke 140 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B’ - 24 21 — 21 
National Biscuit Co. .......... 30% 26% 2934 29% 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. aoe 115% 164% 165 165 
pS See 22% 16 étee 20 
EE BM cove cc ccc cee cevine ‘ 345% 30% 33% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 ‘pra. Sree 103% 9814 ae 101 
Procter & Gamble ...... Biccs ceva .. 1% 6214 67% 68% 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ..........::cceeseces 33 25 32% 31% 
Quaker Oats Co. ........ a eS ee 90% 79 901% 90% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. ............. 981% 91 ‘ane 96 
St. Regis Paper Co. .......... ticavins 17% 8 11% 17% 
Standard Brands, Inc. ........ 29% 22% 25% 261% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Prd. 91% 82 9034 89 
a, eer ee eee ee 39% 32% 36 35% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ....... 43 34% 37% 
United Biscuit of America ................. 23 9 21% 
.. @&  & . Saree rrr reer 16% 10% 14% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ............ 101 83% 97 
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ganization Council and as assistant 
director of FAO’s Distribution divi- 
sion was announced recently by Mor- 
ris E. Dodd, director-general of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. 


Mr. Orr comes to FAO from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
where for the past two years he has 
served on the immediate staff of the 
secretary of agriculture as an assist- 
ant to the secretary. In FAO he 
will assist Frederick B. Northrup, 
recently appointed secretary-general 
of IEFC and director of FAO’s new- 
ly created distribution division. Mr. 
Orr has already assumed his new 
duties. 

At the same time Mr. Dodd an- 
nounced the creation of a new posi- 
tion in the office of the secretary- 
general, to be filled by Albert Viton, 
heretofore assistant secretary-general 
of IEFC. Mr. Viton will serve as 
special assistant to Mr. Northrup, 
with responsibility for coordinating 
the economic analysis and report- 
ing work of the division. 
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A. K. ZINN & CO. PLANT 
HIT BY $125,000 FIRE 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.— Fire 
swept through the mixing and proc- 
essing plant of an A. K. Zinn & Co. 
plant here recently, causing an esti- 
mated loss of $125,000. Connecting 
grain and feed warehouses were 
saved. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Aug. 12, 1948 (000's 
omitted): 





Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 5,653 657 1,661 3,171 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,318 es 202 131 
Churchill ....... 870 es 1 e< 


Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
vators ........ 111 2 50 268 





TOON sek scces 7,952 659 1,815 3,559 
BOOP GMO vvscere 9,802 748 3,526 2,074 
Receipts during week ending Aug. 12: 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,893 140 218 187 
Pacific seaboard* 281 ee 14 
Churchill ....cee 205 

Other terminals*. 





BOOREE secccres 2,338 140 236 201 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 12: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 








BUMO. scccceses 1,997 230 534 480 

|. SELLE eee 11 os 260 128 

Milled or 

processed ... 3 ee 36 51 

Pacific seaboard— 

Ocean 340 oe es 

Rail 36 ee 55 3 
Other terminals*. 9 ee 31 65 

ZORA wvocevse 2,882 230 916 728 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Aug. 12, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,920 210 450 404 


Pacific seaboard. 454 ee 30 15 
Churchill ....... 494 
Other terminals* 23 


Total shipments for the crop year , ane. ‘1 
to Aug. 12, 1948: 
Ft. wm.-Pt. Ar. 4,001 297 1,141 1,504 
Pacific seaboard. 564 eo ee ee 
Churchill ......-. 486 as es TT 
Other terminals* 24 oe 36 103 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U. Ss. 
at the close of the week ending Aug. 14, 
1948, and Aug. 16, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 





Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—. 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
14, 16, 14, 16, 
1948 1947 1948 1947 
Wheat 3 .cccss 198,925 148,683 35 33 
Oats .... - 13,289 9,993 877 es 
Corn 1,345 8,679 ee 
Rye 1,588 1,198 ee 13 
DOSIE  cccccs 9,564 6,954 229 
Flaxseed .... 874 189 ee 
Soybeans .... 592 483 


Stocks of U. 8. bonded grain in atere and 
afloat in Canada markets Aug. 14 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat 110,000 (none); corn 
174,000 (447,000) bu.; rye, 13,000 (none). 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bran has eased off a little 
from a week ago, reflecting some relaxa- 
tion in the inquiry from Wisconsin and 
slightly freer offerings by mills. Toward 
the tlose of the week, however, a more 
stable tone was évident, with no pressure 
of offerings for sale. Middlings have firmed 
up in sympathy with stronger shorts in 
the Southwest and standard midds. now 
show a premium of $2.50 over bran. Last 
week they were selling at the bran price 
to a trifle under. Quotations Aug. 23: bran 
$43, standard midds. $45.50, flour midds. 
$56.50, red dog $62 ton, sacked, Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth: Demand is slow; the trend low: : 
and supplies heavy; pure bran $45, standar 
bran $44, flour midds. $56.50, mixed fee 
$53.50, red dog $62. 

Kansas City: Shorts are very scarce in 
this market, and the demand is good, es- 
pecially from points which cannot be su} 
plied from elsewhere. Bran is not in such 
a tight position but is holding steady. 
Quotations Aug. 21, Kansas City: bran $:8 
@39, shorts $48@49. 

Hutchinson: Widespread demand for 
shorts continues, and bran finds enough 
buyers to keep the output moving. Buyer 
particularly the mixed car trade, are 
anxious to book the heavier offal on ar 
terms. While shorts advanced $2.50, bran 
sagged $2. Quotations, Kansas City basi 
bran $39@39.50, mill run $43.50@44, gr 
shorts $48@48.50. 

Omaha: A view toward higher prices 
and shortage of millfeed was taken her: 
last week. Demand far exceeded supp! 
Quotations: bran $39.50, shorts, particularly 
searce $48.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $2 lower 
on bran and $2.50 higher on shorts. Quot 
tions, straight cars: bran $41.50@42.50, mill 
run $46@47, shorts $50.50@51.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlap 
bran $46@48, gray shorts $56@58, delivered 


TCP, about unchanged on bran, but $2 up 


on shorts compared with previous wee 
Demand for bran is only fair, but extrem 
ly good for shorts, which are scarce. 


Denver: The millfeed market remains 
comparatively steady at present. Demani 
continues good and is somewhat in excess 
of supply. Quotations: bran $44, shorts $4 
houses $3 extra. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet, with supplics 
adequate. Bran $43.75 @44.25, standard 
midds. $48, flour midds. $57.50@58, red dog 
$62@64.50. 

St. Louis: There is a fair demand for 
spot stuff, otherwise very little intere 
is shown. Bran is off 50¢, while shoris 
held steady; bran prices are $42@42.5 
gray shorts $50.50@51.50. 

Buffalo: Buyers and sellers of millfee«s 
at the moment do not display any anxiety 
to contract very far ahead or in any great 
volume. Nearby requirements form the bas's 
of the majority of sales. In the mear 
time, stocks are running low in man 
quarters, with demand and supply just 
about in balance. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffal 
bran $49@49.50, standard midds. $50@650.5", 
flour midds. $60@61, red dog $65@66. 

Boston: Millfeeds moved in a narrow 
price range last week, with changes ran 
ing from unchanged to $1 higher. Spring 
bran sold up to $55.50 early in the week 
but lost part of the advance, closing up 
$1 at $55. Middlings finished 50¢ high: 
as did mixed feeds. Red dog lost a $1 
advance, closing unchanged. 

Business was reported slow in near 
all quarters, with buyers apparently boo! 
ing only their immediate needs. Advancinz 
egg and poultry prices have stimulated the 
poultry industry throughout the Nort! 
east, and if the hatching reports are alr 
criterion the feed business is definite 
on the upgrade. 

Quotations: spring bran $55, middlings 
$57, mixed feeds $56.50, red dog $70. 


Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices remain abo. 
the same as last week. Some forward bu 
ing is noted, but purchases are not at 
high mark and mostly for immediate need 
Quotations: bran $53@55.20, standard midd 
$54.70@56, flour midds. $62.20@66.20, red 
dog $70.20@74.20. 

Philadelphia: Millfeed demand is repor'- 
ed by the local trade to be spotty in this 
area. Some say inquiry picks up each time 
the market shows a tendency to give % 
little ground, but other dealers see no ev 


dence of improvement. Both groups are :f, 


the opinion that dealings will be on 
quiet basis for a while, giving the buyins 
fraternity a further opportunity to apprai 
the outlook. The quotation on bran is off 
$1 from the previous week to $54@5 
while standard midds. held at $56@57 

a similar decline and red dog dropped $ 
to $68@69. 

New Orleans: Millfeed sales are genera! 
ly irregular, with considerable variation i 
prices. The supply is plentiful, with son 
sellers exerting pressure on sales. Jobber 
and feed mixers are showing some interes 
for the balance of August and loaded shir 
ments, however, total volume of sales 
small. Export inquiries are nominal, wit 
only light tonnage being worked. Feed mix 
ers’ production is considerably off an 
sales are slow. Bran $47.90@48.65, shorts 
$56.90 @57.65. 

Atlanta: Demand is only to meet require 
ments; the trend is unsteady; supplie 
are ample; bran $50.50@51.60, gray shorts 
$59@60. 

Seattle: Mill offal firmed up quite a bi 
during the week, and supplies dried up 
Flour men stated that current low prices 
have substantially stimulated consumption 
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LETTER AND CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 
TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


MANUFACTURING PLANT 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
129 North 2nd St. MAin 0547 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
lour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 














KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 











so that now instead of pressing for sales, 
local mills are hard pressed to keep up 
with demand and commitments. $45 ton 
was about the low reported a week or ten 
days ago, and now both quick and Sep- 
tember supplies are hard to locate at less 
than $50, although a few scattered cars 
are said to still be traded at under this 
figure. Market firm, $50 sacked, Seattle- 
Tacoma. 


Portland: August mill run $49, Septem- 
ber $46; middlings $54. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week, with de- 
mand and supply about equal. Plants are 
working to capacity seven days a week, 
making more bran than last month but 
loading all the bran they make. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $49, middlings $53; 
to Denver: red bran and mill run $56, 
middlings $60; to California: $56.50, mid- 
dlings $60.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed continues exceptionally good, and 
while sales in the three prairie provinces 
are insignificant, all available supplies are 
moving to other markets in Caaada, chiefly 
Ontario. There is no accumulation of 
stocks. Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran $49.25, shoris $52.25. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 


Vancouver: There is a general weaken- 
ing tendency in the millfeed_ situation 
here. Offerings from brokers during the 
week were around $2.50 below list, but no 
heavy buying was indicated on the part of 
dealers. Domestic demand is about normal, 
although sales for dairy feed are down 
considerably due to the abundance of natu- 
ral feed. Stocks are normal to slightly 
lower. List prices on a cash car basis: 
bran $56.80, shorts $57.80, middlings $60.80, 
nominal. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Easier rye grain prices re- 
sulted in lower rye flour quotations, but 
trading remained of the light volume evi- 
dent for a long time. Quotations: pure 
white $4.45, medium $4.25, dark $3.95 
sacked, Minneapolis, 


Chicago: Demand for rye flour continues 
quiet. Only small and scattered sales are 
being made. White patent rye $4.66@5.15, 
medium $4.36@4.55, dark $3.50@4.35. 


Pittsburgh: Only a small amount of busi- 
ness is being done in rye flour. Sales con- 
tinue scattered and in small lots. Bakers 
are limiting their mixes of rye flour prod- 
ucts, despite the report that several large 
retail bakeries are doing better than usual 
business in the sale of rye bread now 
that they have resumed their prewar rye 
flour bread mixes. White rye flour, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, $4.85@5.30, medium patent $4.70 
@5, dark patent $3.90@4.35, blended $5.65, 
rye meal $4.35@4.90. 


New York: Rye flour sales filled in small 
deficiencies, with lagging interest from large 
users. Pure white patents $4.90@5. 


Atlanta: Demand is fair; the trend about 
steady; supplies are ample; rye, white 
$6@6.05, dark $4@4.05. 


Buffalo: Sales of rye contracts are light, 
with demand slow; supplies are adequate; 
quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.60, dark 
$3.85, medium $5.35. 


St. Louis: Prices are 5¢ bag higher. 
Sales and shipping instructions are quiet. 
Pure white $5.45, medium $5.15, dark $3.45, 
rye meal $4.95. 


Philadelphia: The over-all picture in rye 
in this market is little changed. Bakers 
as a whole are showing no interest in mak- 
ing purchases for other than immediate 
needs at this time even though some con- 
cessions are being offered and the pre- 
vailing price is below where consumers 
indicated they would buy a while back. 
Rye white held at $4.90@5, a dip of 10¢ 
from the previous week. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6, white pat- 
ent $7.10. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quoted 
at $5.39 Aug. 23; 24-0z. packages $3.35 case, 
48-oz. packages $3.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trade in these products 
which are produced so largely in Canada 
is at the usually low midsummer ebb. De- 
mand will come back with cooler weather. 
Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$4.60, oatmeal in 98’s jute $5.75, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat- 
meal is seasonal, with supplies moderate. 
No export business was reported worked 
last week. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.15 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5. Prices slightly 
easier. 


- 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Aug. 14, 1948 
(000'’s omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
35 77 ois . 








WPGEEREO. ciciccce 877 
AROM fs ccsees ee ° 2 ; 
DwmMtR wccccseses ee we os 229 
TOURS. cc cece. 35 877 Se 229 
Previous week .. 35 877 e's 


Avg. 9, 1947 ... 87 18 23 
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et all of your Flours 


in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 















2- Dann. S-MLANt 


Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y._ 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Price Ceilings on Bread and Flour 
Restored to July 31 Level in Canada 


OTTAWA — The Canadian Price 
Board placed ceilings on bread and 
flour Aug. 19 and canceled any in- 
creases which have taken place since 
July 31, when the domestic price of 
wheat was boosted and price controls 
over flour and bread were discon- 
tinued. 

Price control was reimposed on 
all flour made wholly or partly from 
western Canadian wheat and_ all 
bread made wholly or partly from 
such wheat at price levels in effect 
on July 31. The board said it was 
acting on instructions from the gov- 
ernment in reimposing ceilings. 

C. D. Howe, trade minister, said 
the variety of prices and different 
sizes of loaves made it difficult to 
give sample figures, but he was re- 
ported as listing the following gen- 
eral bread ceiling prices: 

In Nova Scotia, 12@13¢ a loaf; 
New Brunswick, 12@15¢; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 14¢; Quebec, 10@13¢; 
Ontario, 10@15¢; Manitoba, 8@11¢; 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, 12¢, and 
British Columbia, 11@12¢. 

These prices are for 20-0z loaves 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; 24-0z. loaves in New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec 
and Ontario; 16-0z. in Manitoba and 
15-oz. in British Columbia. 

¥ ¥ 
Surprise Reported 


TORONTO—Canadian flour mill- 
ers and bread bakers were shocked 
and surprised when the government 
at Ottawa announced by public press 
and radio that it had reverted to the 
system of control over flour and 
bread prices. The official reason given 
by the government for this sudden 
change was “irregularity in prices for 
flour and bread since the ceiling was 
removed.” That explanation is ‘too 
weak to be true,’”’ according to trade 
observers here. 

¥v ¥ 


Ads Protest Order 


WINNIPEG—tThe recent increase 
in the price of a loaf of bread in Can- 
ada was short-lived and five large 
Winnipeg bakeries, in quarter-page 
advertisements in the daily newspa- 
pers, hit at the order reimposing price 
ceiling controls. 

Following announcement, the Win- 
nipeg bakeries advertised that they 
would, effective Aug. 21, reduce the 
price of their bread to the level in 
effect July 31. 

“This action is taken solely to com- 
ply with Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Order No. 787, issued Aug. 19, 
and not because the costs of baking 
bread have been reduced in any way,” 
the ads said. 

The advertisements criticized the 
government’s order due to the fact 
that it was issued without prior con- 
sultation with the baking industry. 
It was pointed out that the freezing 


of flour prices had no effect on bread 
costs, as the cost of flour to bakeries 
is the same now as it was prior to 
July 31. 

While the price of flour has not 
increased to the bakeries, it was 
pointed out that wages and cost of 
living bonuses to employees have both 
increased 10 to 15% since last Sep- 
tember. Costs of all baking ingredi- 
ents as well as wax paper, cartons 
and boxes, have also increased, and 
in addition, costs of doing business 
have risen, the ads said. 

In addition to the bakeries, the Ca- 
nadian Bakery Workers Union (CCL), 
Winnipeg, strongly condemned the 
prices board with which it described 
as “discriminatory isolationism,” in 


isolating the bakery industry by its 
recent freezing order. The Winnipeg 
local called upon bakery worker 
unions across Canada to immediately 
protest the order. 


¥ ¥ 


Confusion Created 


VANCOUVER — The freezing of 
flour prices has created considerable 
confusion in the trade here. Several 
of the larger mills advanced flour 
prices by as much as 20¢ before the 
end of July and it was expected that 
other mills would soon follow suit. 
Until clarification is received from 
Ottawa regarding the advances put 
into effect before July 31, there will 
be a wide spread of prices here. 





Views on U.S. Grain Surplus Cause 
Controversy in European Circles 


LONDON—Contrary opinions re- 
cently exp ‘essed in Washington by 
Dr. D. A. IitzGerald, head of the 
food division of the Economic Coop- 
eration /\(dministration, and Charles 
Sawyer, secretary of commerce, have 
caused s.:1e controversy in European 
trading c. cles. 

Dr. FitzGerald said that there will 
be an appreciable improvement in the 
European diet as a result of the big 
U.S. harvest, thus indicating” greater 
exports of wheat and flour, whereas 
Mr. Sawyer stated that the prospects 
of improved crops in Europe will 
permit a substantially reduced level 
of wheat exports from the U.S. this 
year. 

It is appreciated by observers in 
Europe that any increase in wheat 
and flour exports must come from 
expanding the actual allotment of 
dollars to food at the expense of 
other items, such as machinery. Ma- 
chinery is urgently needed for Euro- 





NEW EXPERIMENT WITH BREAD 
SOFTENING AGENT 


LONDON—As a result of the Rus- 
sian blockade of Berlin, experiments 
in dropping bread from airplanes are 
being made to find whether the fly- 
ing in of the finished article is more 
practicable than the transport of 
flour to the city. A 1-Ib. loaf was 
thrown from a C-47 aircraft flying 
about 100 miles an hour 100-ft. 
over Gatow airport, Berlin. The loaf, 
wrapped in a paper bag, bounced 
about six feet and rolled to rest. 
British officials found that while the 
paper bag was torn, the loaf was 
undamaged. More experiments are to 
be made in order to ascertain wheth- 
er loaf dropping, which would save 
the fuel and labor of baking, would 
be a practical proposition. 





pean recovery and while it is realized 
that the present prevailing reduced 
prices of wheat will enable a greater 
allocation to be made, some of the 
estimated increase of 75 million bush- 
els will have to be covered by the 
sums allocated to other supplies. 

While the need for machinery is 
accepted by flour traders in Europe, 
any diminution in wheat and flour 
supplies would not be welcomed. Eu- 
ropean importing countries can take 
as much of the surplus as can be 
spared, it is felt. 

On the other hand, the view has 
been expressed in London that in- 
creased allocations taken by ECA 
will have the effect of bolstering up 
the price and some disappointment 
is expressed inasmuch as the trade 
had hoped that the record yield now 
achieved in the U.S. would lead to 
some reduction. While European trad- 
ers are anxious to see a return to 
private trading, they have expressed 
the view that the present prices 
would preclude any great activity in 
the market. A major requirement is 
for the freeing of trade on both sides 
of the Atlantic so that prices could 
find their own level under conditions 
of fair competition, trade officials be- 
lieve. 

Fears have been expressed that the 
prevailing situation, hidebound by 
controls, may persuade the U.S. farm- 
ers to reduce acreages, thus depriv- 
ing the importing countries of much 
wanted wheat and flour. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALBERTA BAKERS ELECT 


TORONTO—At the general meet- 
ing of the Alberta Master Bakers 
Assn. held in Calgary, J. L. John- 
ston, Edmonton, was reelected presi- 
dent. Joseph Shecter, Edmonton, was 
elected honorary secretary; Stanley 
Wemp, Calgary, chairman of the 
southern division; J. P. Barberie, Ed- 
monton, chairman of the northern 
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division, and Charles Simmonds, Ea- 
monton, secretary of the northern 
division. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
was equivalent to almost 4,400,000 
bu. in terms of wheat. Practically all 
of the flour and only 3,600 bu. wheat 
was worked to destinations other 
than the U.K. Great Britain took 
almost 2,600,000 bu. wheat and a 
minor amount of flour. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOVIET HARVEST UNDER WAY 


MOSCOW—More than a quarter cf 
the Soviet grain harvest had been 
completed by July 20, according to a 
recent announcement through the 
Russian press. About 20,000,000 acres 
more had been harvested than at the 
same time last year, the report saic. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IEFC Group Studies 
Grain Distribution, 
Prospects of Crops 


TORONTO—A meeting of the ce- 
reals committee of the Internation: | 
Emergency Food Committee was hel’! 
in Ottawa Aug. 11-13. Those in at 
tendance represented 28 of the Unite! 
Nations together with some of th» 
members of that body’s food an 
agriculture organization. This meei- 
ing was held for the purpose of study - 
ing the distribution of wheat and 
other grains during the remainin: 
portion of this year. The possibilities 
for the crops of 1948-49 were also 
discussed. 

The committee had reports from 
member governments which indicated 
another year of heavy demand for 
North American and _ Australian 
wheat and coarse grains. The higher 
production of this year will be full) 
absorbed by countries which depend 
on these grains for food. In addition 
to the actual requirements for imme- 
diate consumption, all countries are 
trying to increase their reserve sup- 
plies for possible emergencies. The: 
are also trying to improve the qual- 
ity of their bread by reducing rates 
of extraction from the present high 
level to something like the curren! 
rates in Canada and the U.S. They 
also want the extra feed for cattle 
which would follow a change of this 
kind. 

Imports of feed grains are likely to 
be a big feature of the in-coming year 
with most of these member countries 
Europe, for example, wants to reach, 
if she can, the 9 to 10 million tons 
of imports for feeding purposes whic! 
marked the prewar years. 

Canadian observers believe tha‘ 
with this prospect for 1949 there can 
be little or no falling off in the move 
ment of grains from this country t 
transatlantic and other foreign mar 
kets. There is also a hope that prices 
will remain at present or even some 
what lower levels in order that th 
markets will be able to functior 
easily. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SETS WHEAT INSURABLE VALUE 


WINNIPEG—AIl grain companie: 
in western Canada were advised b) 
the Canadian Wheat Board on Aug 
1 that “effective immediately and un 
til further notice, insurable values or 
wheat in store country elevators in 
the western division, will be $2.05 a 
bushel basis No. 1 Northern wheat 
Fort William/Port Arthur or Van- 
couver.” 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





ORE. 


LONDON — Recently announced 
proposals by the British government 
for obtaining the help of American 
experts in stepping up production 
have aroused acute controversy in 
Britain. There is much to be gained 
by a friendly exchange of ideas and 
many experienced importers, inter- 
nationally minded by nature of their 
calling, are at variance with the anti- 
government national press which an- 
nounced that the Americans were 
being brought over to teach British 
workers their business. Nothing was 
more calculated to arouse the re- 
sentment of the British workers than 
this statement which can, therefore, 
be written off as being politically 
inspired. 

Such is not the intention of the 
scheme for the object is to achieve 
an irterchange of ideas in the field 
of technical processes and in the 
application of mechanized systems to 
the production line. Considerable 
stress has been laid by the labor 
government upon the need for hard- 
er work and increased production 
but here is little doubt that so- 
cialis‘ic influence on the British way 
of liie has resulted in decreased out- 
put and increased wages. 


An expert is not needed to dis- 
cover that the way out of British 
difficulties does not lie through the 
door marked ‘40-hour week’’ for the 
implications of such a policy are 
obvious to those who remember that 
the collapse of France in 1940 was 
preceded by similar agitation. 

Comparisons between the _ two 
countries have been discussed at all 
levels, from workers to top flight 
executives. Flour millers and mill- 
ing engineers who have visited mills 
in the U.S. and Canada return con- 
vinced that British milling methods 
are far superior to those elsewhere 
and the claim is made that British 
machinery is better than that manu- 
factured in America. In the field of 
feed milling machinery, the claims 
made are not as strong and some 
manufacturers even admit that they 
cannot compete with the American 
product as far as price is concerned. 
From this, one may assume that 
America can teach Britain quite a 


~ 


By George E. Swarbreck 





lot about mass production methods 
which are both efficient and cheap 
although British craftsmen have no 
intention of losing their reputation 
for quality. 

x * 


The bakers, too, have joined in 
the controversy and those who have 
visited “the other side” have paid 
a tribute to the standards of clean- 
Jiness apparent in American bak- 
eries which they consider to be far 
superior to those operative in Brit- 
ain. Constantly revived, however, is 
the wartime story that the US. 
Army brought its own field bakeries 
to Britain but when they saw their 
British counterparts producing 30,- 
000 lb. bread every 24 hours they 
soon scrapped their own equipment 
and adopted the British machinery. 
Even so, théy used double the per- 
sonnel to achieve the same result. 
True or not, the story is a source 
of pride to the British bakers. 


x * * 
The extraction rate 
hitherto 98% has been reduced to 
90%, according to an official an- 
nouncement by the French govern- 
ment. The use of secondary cereals 
in bread flour has been abandoned. 
These improvements result from the 
excellent harvest now being gathered 
by French producers. 


x *&* * 

Finland has concluded a_ trade 
agreement with the Argentine. She 
will receive corn, bran, linseed and 
oilcakes and the terms of the deal 
provide that payment has to be made 
in U.S. dollars. In order to finance 
the Finnish purchases a credit of 
$18,300,000 has been granted by the 
Argentine, repayment being due Dec. 
31, 1952. Interest will be charged at 


3%%. 
x k * 


Food is reported to be short in the 
Soviet zone of Germany and some 
unrest has been reported. Demonstra- 
tions have taken place and people 
gleaning in the fields were forcibly 
driven off by the police using dogs. 
Flour has been requisitioned from 
the mills and forced labor was used 
to load it. The flour is intended for 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WINNIPEG—N. A. MacEachern, 
Wetaskiwin, Alta., was _ reelected 
president of the Western Millers 
Assn. at the annual convention held 
at the Bessborough Hotel, Saskatoon, 
Sask., Aug. 16-17. K. L. Hallett, York- 
ton, Sask., was reelected vice presi- 
dent, and A. W. Harrison, Holmfield, 
Man., was again named secretary- 
treasurer. Honorary presidents are 
J. B. Allbright, Prince Albert, Sask.; 
W. R. Wiebe, Vermilion, Alta., and B. 
P. Kent, Virden, Man. 

In addressing the convention, Dr. 
T. A. Grindley, Winnipeg, commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
warned that the postwar period of 
brisk demand for wheat appeared to 
be about over, and he felt that the 
same was true of the period of easy 
credit that followed the war. A de- 
crease of 21 million bu., or 16.4% of 
the total mill grind in 1947-48, had 
been noted in the milling industry in 
Canada, compared with the year pre- 
vious. The decreased production in 
the western small mills, Dr. Grindley 
said, compared favorably with the 
total over-all reduction. He also 
pointed out at a meeting of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board and represen- 
tatives of millers of Canada last 
year it was estimated that the total 
commercial disposition for the crop 
year just concluded would be 273 mil- 
lion bushels wheat, and the mill grind 
approximately 107 million bushels. 
The actual commercial disposition 
during the year was 266 million bush- 
els, he said, while the mill grind was 
106 million. 

Dr. Grindley said that present in- 
dications are that the total Canadian 
wheat grind of 1948-49 would be ap- 
proximately the same as for 1947-48. 
He pointed out, however, that chang- 
ing conditions would have an effect 
on Canadian mills and western mill- 
ers. The outlook for crops in other 
countries was much better. The Euro- 
pean Recovery Program would help 
the purchase of Canadian wheat and, 
he ventured, Canada could expect a 
better demand for wheat than flour, 
as preference was usually given the 
former by European countries. Mill- 
ers in Canada would have to watch 
quality more than ever, and salesmen 
would have to work harder. 


Future of Flour Exports 


Dr. D. A. MacGibbon, Winnipeg, a 
member of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada, was another 
guest speaker, and dealt with the 
“future of flour export.” He esti- 
mated that during the war period Ca- 
nadian milling exports increased four 
times over 1938, and at the same 
time the milling capacity had not in- 
creased to any great extent, and this 
had compelled many millers to oper- 
ate up to 100% of capacity. Describ- 
ing the past few years as ones of in- 
tensive activity and prosperity, Dr. 
MacGibbon said the peak appeared 
to have been reached, and a taper- 
ing off was commencing. Even be- 
fore the war ended, however, meet- 
ings had taken place to try to solve 
some of the monetary and economic 
problems in the hope of avoiding a 
new depression. Such conferences as 
Bretton Woods and that of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization in 1947 
had dealt with these problems. The 
next step toward a solution came with 
the European Recovery Program and 
the realization by the U.S. that she 
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N. A. MacEachern Renamed Head 
of Western Canada Mill Group 


could not be prosperous unless the 
rest of the world was prosperous also. 

The question now depended on 
whether the ambitious schemes of the 
U.S. to rebuild international trade 
would be successful and contribute 
to prosperity, or whether the world 
would slip back into unfavorable con- 
ditions and unlimited trade restric- 
tions, he said. 

In order to insure Canada per- 
manency in the world market, Cana- 
dian mil’ers would be wise to set up 
a standing committee to make a study 
and survey of the whole trade situa- 
tion and preferences of the various 
markets, Dr. MacGibbon declared. 
Trade commissioners could provide 
valuable information about condi- 
tions in various markets, he added. 


Strict Standards Suggested 


Strictest attention should also be 
paid to standards, he warned, as qual- 
ity of wheat varied from one year 
to another and from one part of the 
country to another. He suggested 
that a cooperative laboratory might 
be established by millers to help solve 
the various problems. 

While it was necessary to Canadian 
millers to build up friendly relations 
with customers wherever they might 
be, Dr. MacGibbon warned those at 
the conference not to neglect home 
markets, and to guard them through 
all circumstances. 

Also a guest speaker was G. A. 
Ledingham, director, Prairie Regional 
Laboratory of the National Research 
Council. Mr. Ledingham spoke on the 
amount of work and the activities in- 
volved in research. 

Other speakers included A. W. Mac- 
pherson, mayor of Saskatoon; J. H. 
Sturdy, Saskatchewan Minister of Re- 
habilitation and Welfare, and Dr. J. 
B. Lawrie, Wheat and Grain division 
Federal Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 

Those tendering luncheons and din- 
ners included: Dominion Bag Co., 
Ltd.; Kipp-Kelly, Ltd.; Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Ltd.; Merck & Co.; Parrish 
& Heimbecker, Ltd.; McCabe Grain 
Co., Ltd.; Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., and 
Bonar & Bemis Co., Ltd. 
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BOARD SETS WHEAT PRICE 
AT $2.05 BU. IN COUNTRY 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that un- 
til further notice, all local sales of 
wheat ex-country elevators, whether 
for feed, seed or to mills, will be 
made on the basis of $2.05 bu. for 
No. 1 northern, less Fort William or 
Vancouver freight, whichever rate is 
the lower. 

The price for other grades in the 
same position, basis in store at Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, 
follows, 

No. 2 northern $2.02, No. 3 north- 
ern $2, No. 4 northern $1.97, No. 5 
wheat $1.92, No. 6 wheat $1.88, feed 
wheat $1.86, No. 4 special $1.97, No. 
5 special $1.92, No. 6 special $1.88. 

To the above prices may be added 
terminal diversion charges ranging 
from 2¢ to a maximum of 3¢ bu. 
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CANADIAN VISIBLE DECLINES 

WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat in all positions for the 
week ended Aug. 12 declined by 
roughly 500,000 bu. to 35,778,000 bu., 


compared with 36,291,000 the week 
previous and 49,918,000 a year ago. 
Visible stocks of rye increased by 
more than 1,000,000 bu. to 1,679,000, 
while oats, barley and flaxseed sup- 
plies were down slightly for the week. 
Oats visible Aug. 12 totaled just un- 
der 8,000,000 bu.; barley amounted to 
almost 12,000,000 bu. and flax was 
slightly under 3,000,000 bu. 

Export clearances of Canadian 
wheat only to overseas destinations 
for the same week totaled only a few 
thousand bushels under the 2,000,000 
bu. mark, and included 486,000 bu. 
cleared from Churchill. 
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BUCHAREST ORDER UPS 
BREAD RATION LEVEL 


BUCHAREST — Roumanians re- 
ceived a substantial increase in their 
bread rations recently coincident 
with the new wheat harvest. The new 
rations range from 250 grams (9 
ounces) daily from ordinary consum- 
ers to 1,000 grams (2.2 lb.) for 
miners. 
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Canadian Lake 
Shipping Hampered 
by Labor Difficulties 


By A, H. BAILEY 


Canadian Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — The Canadian lake 
shipping business is still being se- 
riously interfered with “by radical 
trade union activities Which have a 
strongly Communistic flavor. Some of 
the leaders of this campaign make 
no bones about their purpose, which 
is to get control of the lake shipping 
trade for labor with a view to subse- 
quent action along Communistic lines. 
In the meantime these operations are 
called legitimate labor union move- 
ments and through press and other 
channels the blame for actions of 
violence is placed on the doorsteps 
of the ship owners. 


It is evident why these elements in 
the Canadian industrial picture of 
today would like to get their kind of 
control of the lake shipping services. 
This is at once the most valuable 
and the most vulnerable industry 
Canada has. Any serious interference 
with the haulage of freight over the 
Great Lakes would paralyze Canada 
pretty completely, especially in the 
busy late summer and autumn 
months. Accordingly, it may be as- 
sumed that the government at Otta- 
wa is aware of this Communistic 
threat and probably has plans in re- 
serve which would be quickly brought 
into action should there be a threat 
to freedom of action on the part of 
the lake shipping business. 
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Dutch Minister to 
Aim for Removal 
of Controls 


LONDON—William Drees, recent- 
ly appointed prime minister of the 
Netherlands, has announced that the 
removal of restrictions on private en- 
terprise is one of the main aims 
of his government. 


Every effort, he stated, will be 
made to abolish rationing, reduce 
government machinery, lessen con- 
trols and step up trade with other 
countries. An increase in home agri- 
cultural production is also forecast. 

The announcement was not un- 
expected since the minister of finance 
recently showed a more liberal atti- 
tude towards private enterprise. Hol- 
land’s partner in the Benelux or- 
ganization, Belgium, has demonstrat- 
ed the effectiveness of the minimum 
government interference in carry- 
ing on trade with other countries 
and Belgian traders have stated that 
the only obstacle to further prog- 
ress in their country was the con- 
tinuance of controls by other Euro- 
pean countries. 


The freeing of the channels of 
trade is expected to give an impetus 
to business with Holland and Dutch 
flour importers are now preparing 
themselves for a return to more nor- 
mal conditions. Several firms are al- 
ready negotiating with American and 
Canadian millers in an effort to con- 
solidate their connections within the 
trade. 


At present the only buyer of flour 
in Holland is the government, which 
operates through the Food Supply 
Import Bureau. The Bureau works 
through the recognized flour import- 
ers and the procedure hitherto fol- 
lowed is for Canadian and Ameri- 
can exporters to cable an offer to 
their Netherlands agents, who in 
turn pass the offer to the authori- 
ties, price and quality being the 
determining factors in acceptance. 

Under the terms of the Benelux 
Customs Union an import duty of 
3% is levied on imported flour, but 
the duty has been waived during 
the time that the Dutch govern- 
ment has been the only buyer. As 
soon as freedom of trade is allowed 
the duty will be imposed on all im- 
ports, with the exception that the 
first 50,000 tons in any one year 
will be free. 

Present indications are that the 
Dutch are only interested in import- 
ing 80% extraction flour and sev- 
eral importers are anxious to open 
connections with American mills on 
this basis. 





Australia Considering Wheat 
Scheme with $1 Bu. Minimum 


LONDON—Details of the new na- 
tional wheat stabilization scheme 
have now been published in Austra- 
lia and consideration is being given 
to the plan by the state govern- 
ments. 

The proposals are that the Aus- 
tralian government should guarantee 
a price of $1 bu., f.o.b. port, bulk, for 
all wheat crops marketed through 
approved organizations for the period 
up to the end of the 1952-53 crop 
year. The guaranteed price will vary 
according to an index of production 





costs made each season. The liabil- 
ity of the government will be limited 
to the quantity of wheat consumed 
within Australia, a figure normelly 
in the region of 60 million bushels 4 
year, together with exports up to 00 
million bushels in any one seaso! 

A stabilization fund to meet ‘he 
guarantee in years of low prices 
would be established by means 0! 2 
tax on wheat exports, the tax to 
apply when the export price was 
higher than the guaranteed price, 
and to be 50% of the difference 
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Shippers of 


|) WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 




















MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
e 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago @uab Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 

















—TNDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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between the guaranteed and export 
prices, but not to exceed 35¢ bu. 
The tax would apply to 1947-48 and 
later crops. 

Providing approval is given, the 
state governments will have to pass 
legislation to insure the fixing of a 
home consumption price, to control 
marketing and to prohibit the grow- 
ing of wheat on uneconomic land. 

The government, in an explanatory 
statement, has announced that the 
question of the extension of the pe- 
riod of the guarantee would be re- 
viewed within three years. The total 
guarantee on home and export pro- 
duction of 160 million bushels would, 
it was considered, provide a margin 
over the average wheat production in 
Australia. 

A hold up in the shipping of wheat 
aand flour abroad has been reported, 
due to the scarcity of coal hamper- 
ing rail transportation to the ports. 
Published figures indicate that Aus- 
tralia, so far, has exported 95 mil- 
lion bushels wheat this season, in- 
cluding 550,000 tons of flour. The 
wheat export price is at present 
$2.74 bu., f.o.b. ports, for wheat in 
bulk. 

Australian exporters have recent- 
ly expressed concern at the trade 
gained by American exporters in the 
Far East, flour as well as wheat 
being involved. 

Prospects for the new crop are 
fair, although southern Australian 
reports speak of a lack of moisture. 
The acreage under wheat shows a 
reduction on last year’s figures. 
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DIRECTORY OF CANADIAN 
AGRICULTURISTS ISSUED 


OTTAWA — A directory of the 
membership of the Agricultural In- 
stitute of Canada, containing more 
than 2,000 biographies of Canadian 
agricultural scientists, has been pub- 
lished by the organization. 

The institute was founded in 1920 
and has as its objectives higher 
scholastic standards in agricultural 
education, closer coordination of ag- 
r.cultural services and improvement 
in the professional status of gradua- 
ates in agriculture. Membership is 
open to university graduates in agri- 
culture. It publishes Scientific Agri- 
culture, a monthly magazine, and the 
Agricultural Institute Review, a bi- 
monthly. 

The book sells for $2.50, postpaid 
to any part of the world. Orders 
st.ould be sent to C. Gordon O’Brien, 
general secretary, Agricultural Insti- 
tute of Canada, 1005 Confederation 
Lidg., Ottawa. 
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FIVE MILLS OPERATING 
IN HANKOW, CHINA, AREA 


LONDON—A report from Shang- 
hai states that there are at present 
five medium sized flour mills as well 
as a number of small cnes in pro- 
duction in the Hankow area of China. 
Production is about 10,000 to 12,000 
bags of 49 lb. a day. 

The Sung Sing No. 4 flour mill, 
with which is associated a Cotton mill, 
produces 3,000 bags of 49 lb. flour 
a day. The mill is old and cramped, 
states the report, but a new one is 
under. construction. It will be 
equipped with British flour milling 
machinery and this is already on the 
site awaiting installation. The new 
mill will produce 7,000 bags of 49 
Ib. a day. 

Power for the flour mill, as well 
as for the cotton mill, is supplied by 
a new 4,000 kw. Swiss generating 
plant. 
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OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 

the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 
TRA EFFORT. 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ask for LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 










KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


_WALL=ROGALSKY, MILLING CO, 


* Me SHEA ’ 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
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|. \asecmetntes baker can make bread 

from almost any kind of flour by for- 
mula and production system adjustments. 
But it is a costly way to bake... and it 
trifles with the most important asset of any 
baker—the good reputation of his product 
among consumers. With IMPERIAL you 
IMPERIAL fits 


your shop needs smoothly day after day. 


have no such worries. 

















The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 





The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 
out charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NOortH- 


WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
subscriber: 


EE ES SS SS SS Ss 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
Subscription Department, 
118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my subscription to THE NorTHWESTERN 
MIL_er and mail me a copy of the 1948 List of Flour Mills. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
$2.00 Three Years 












European Roundup 





(Continued from page 31) 


consumption in Berlin where the Rus- 
sians are striving to maintain ade- 
quate supplies in view of their boast 
to be able to feed the whole city, 
thus making unnecessary the Anglo- 
American air lift. The general scarc- 
ity has been accentuated by diminish- 
ing supplies on the black market, and 
peasants are refusing to sell hoarded 
grain except for western D marks. 


yr  & 


The Greek government’s import 
program provides for the purchase 
of bread cereals in wheat equivalent 
to the amount of $15 million during 
the three months July to September 
this year. Supplies have been ar- 
ranged by the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece. The government is to 
purchase coarse grains to the amount 
of $2,750,000 during the same period. 


x * * 


The cost of living in Britain has 
increased by 10% during the past 
12 months. This figure is shown by 
the index of retail prices which has 
now been operating since June, 1947, 
superseding the cost of living index. 
Bread and flour prices charged by 
private traders have remained static 
although the cooperative societies 
reduced their prices by 2¢ for the 
314 lb. loaf. Trade rumors indicate 
that the cooperatives are regretting 
the reduction and there is a prospect 
that they will return‘ to the old price. 
Private traders are still agitating 
for an increase in the price of bread, 
fixed by government regulation, be- 
cause they say that the profit is now 
inadequate as a result of increased 
overhead expenses. 


2 = 


European experts estimate that the 
loss to the continent occasioned by 
the Colorado beetle amounts to 1,- 
750,000 tons of food annually. The 
International Committee for Colo- 
rado Beetle Control, the chairman 
of which is Dr. V. E. Wilkins, con- 
siders that the absolute eradication 
of the pest in Britain can only be 
achieved by attacking it on the con- 
tinent of Europe. A conference, to 
which all European countries will be 
invited to send a representative, is 
to be held in October. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADA WHEAT STOCKS DOWN 

TORONTO—Stocks of wheat in 
store throughout Canada Aug. 5 
amounted to 36,256,723 bu., an in- 
crease for the week, but about 20 mil- 
lion bushels below last year. This re- 
duction in supplies available for mill- 
ing is cutting down the operation of 
flour mills to a considerable extent. 
Advantage of the lull is being taken 
by millers to accomplish repairs and 
improvements of their plants. Re- 
placement materials are not always 
obtainable. 
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WHEAT BOARD OFFICE CLOSES 

WINNIPEG — With the closing 
down of its Toronto office Aug. 31, 
Ontario records of the Canadian 
Wheat Board will be transferred to 
its Winnipeg head office at 423 Main 
Street. 

Closing the board’s Toronto office 
follows decontrol of Ontario winter 
wheat as announced by the Dominion 
government in June, wheat board of- 
ficials said recently in an official re- 
lease. L. S. Johnston, manager of the 
eastern office for the past eight years, 
will retire from the board Sept. 1. 
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Transit 


GRAIN al MSa 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [> 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. |_| 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














Gallatin Valley Milling Co 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHEeR,Mer. BELGRADE, MON 








deleodia 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 











“Golden Loaf” t's ou 


The Flour with the Doubt an 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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Cc le 
FLOURS ‘yn! 


Spring Wheat Kansas Whea Solt Wh 


sagem CRITIC FEE * 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO 





* 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOUR ; 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Cc. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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An Early Attempt at Price Control 


* * * * 


* * * * 


*. * * * 


OLD ENGLISH DOCUMENT REVEALS REMOTE OPA ANCESTOR 
By George E. Swarbreck 


London Office Manager, The Northwestern Miller 


New York has a taste-for old 

papers, and a war time as- 
signment to the American Embassy 
in London gave her some opportunity 
of pursuing this interesting hobby. 
One of her discoveries was a docu- 
ment which mentioned the importa- 
tion of American flour into England. 
While visiting her parents in Kansas 
City she handed the document to 
Cc. F. Buck, chief chemist of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. Subsequently, 
it came into the hands of Robert E. 
Sterling, editor of The Northwestern 
Miller, and he: saw the link with the 
early days of the Anglo-American 
flour trade. Experts, however, were 
unable to determine its import and 
enquiries were set on foot in Lon- 
don. ven these proved abortive and 
the much traveled document re- 
mained a minor mystery for nearly 
two years. 

Recently it came to notice again 
and it was decided to make yet an- 
other attempt at reaching a solution. 
The help of the deputy keeper of the 
records of the City of London was 
solicited, for this learned official has 
a vast collection of papers dealing 
with all phases of British economic 
life during the past few centuries. 


M* FRANCES N. HEAD of 


For a Lower Bread Price 


Even then the mystery was only 
partially solved, but the evidence ob- 
tained supports Mr. Sterling’s opinion 
that the scheme outlined is the “great 
great grandaddy of OPA and flour 
price regulation and control.” 

The proposals, made by some per- 
son unknown to some officialbody, 
also unknown, are for the lowering 
of the price of bread and for the 
checking of abuses practiced by the 
millers. The date, judging by the 
watermark on the paper, is about 
1800. At this time the prices of flour 
and bread were constantly under con- 
sideration by the House of Commons, 
the Privy Council of the king, the 
City of London Corporation and the 
Worshipful Company of Bakers. 

It seems logical to accept the view 
that it is the draft of a final docu- 
ment prepared by a civil servant, be- 
cause, even to this day drafts pre- 
pared by civil servants are written 
on one side of the sheet, leaving the 
other half for comments by superiors. 
The fact that no other comments 
appear probably means that the pro- 
posals were redrafted on yet another 
sheet of paper. 

In order to appreciate the purpose 
the writer had in mind it is necessary 
to examine the background of the 
times. Up to the year 1780 agricul- 
tural interests had practically no for- 
eign competition in wheat or flour; 
on the contrary, considerable quan- 
tities were exported when harvests 
were good. High and low prices came 
in comparatively short cycles of three 
or, four years, and times of scarcity 
Can be traced to a series of bad har- 
vests or to times of internal unrest. 
In the days when the scythe was the 
only reaping machine, wet weather 
at harvest time was worse than a 
Wet season now and grain often 
Sprouted before it could be gathered. 
This meant a deterioration in value 





and consequent high prices for the 
good wheat saved. 


Civil War Prices Zoom 
From 1647 to 1651, during which 
period there came the civil war be- 
tween King Charles I and Parlia- 
ment, the great Cavalier versus 


Roundhead battles, wheat and flour 
prices went up over 50%. The war 
was waged for the most part over the 
best wheat districts of England and 
the land, at that time was badly cul- 
tivated and crops were poor. 
However, from 1700 onward prices 
steadily declined, but from 1797 to 
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1820, about the time our unknown 
writer was expressing concern, there 
was a period of high prices and great 
distress. There had been a succession 
of bad harvests and owing to the de- 
mand for men for both military and 
naval service against Napoleonic 
France, the cultivation of land was 
seriously neglected. There was a 
growth, too, of manufacturing indus- 
tries, through the development of 
machinery, and this was another 
cause of the depletion of farm labor. 
Workers drifted from country to town 
where wages were higher. The pro- 
duction of food did not keep pace 
with the increase of population since 
large families were a good economic 
(Continued on page 45) 





TWO-WAY BARGAIN 
tn Packé aN 0. 














Kansas City 





for You... 


The Ken-Print Bag serves as a sturdy, 


reliable container for your product. 
Made of premium quality material, 
high-grade Ken-Print Bags supply a 
packaging need that cannot be dupli- 


cated with less useful containers. 


for Your Customer... 


The Ken-Print Bag converts easily into 
‘‘fixin’s’’ for her home, or clothing for 
her family. Whether it is a fashionable 
Ken-Print, Napkin, or Pillow Slip Bag, 
it’s a premium of real value that appeals 
to women. As a premium, the Ken-Print 
Bag is no added expense. 


If you can package your product in bags, why not try 
colorful Ken-Prints? .. . 


container and premium in one! 


We'll be glad to make suggestions. Just write. 


“‘Ken-Print Bags Are Worth the Difference in Cost’’ 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., MMe. 


Buffalo New York 


REPRINT OF AN ADVERTISEMENT APPEARING IN FULL COLOR 
IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF “FORTUNE” MAGAZINE 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 






























NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND | 















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


s els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
MILLING NG Co, : Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 
> FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTI1eg, U.s.A. 
ERCHANT MILLERS 


Domestic and Export Millers 
ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorxK City 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 











Millers of Hig 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours 


SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 






























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yoo"* TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 








Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills 1 ted at Tidewater and Coun 
DAI LY CAPACITY 3, 900 SACKS 604 LEWIS BUILDING mae - — a 4, OREGON 
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General License 





(Continued from page 9) 


ing exports from an arbitrary base, 
while an improvement over the ear- 
lier control measures, was itself de- 
veloping criticism over the time-con- 
suming paper work and the rigid 
customs restrictions which the Office 
of International Trade invoked after 
the sordid disclosure of fraud and 
corruption in the handling of export 
licenses at ports. 

Export control of these areas has 

been maintained long after any real 
need existed, trade sources contend, 
and the belated recognition of this 
fact has been long in coming, they 
say. . 
Milling industry fears that the si- 
multaneous lifting of export controls 
over wheat may reduce the flour ex- 
port potential is not seen as justified 
on the basis of the Brazilian disinter- 
est in that commodity. The chief 
obstacle to continued exports of 
American flour’'to Latin America is 
likely to be shortage of dollar credits, 
experts believe. 

The lifting of export controls over 
oats, sorghums and barley does not 
portend an immediate ruling by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture that 
these commodities are in surplus sup- 
ply, Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration officials declare. Oats are a 
surplus commodity as far as the dis- 
bursement of ECA funds are con- 
cerned, however, under a recent dec- 
laration by the USDA. 


Heavy Price to Pay 


No matter how urgent was the need 
of a check on flour and other exports 
to Latin America, the price paid by 
American industry, which had spent 
large amounts of money in building 
export outlets, seems too large, some 
declare. 

Flour mills which had developed a 
demand for better types of domestic 
flour may find a big problem in eras- 
ing the bad taste in Latin American 
markets created by none too scrupu- 
lous exporters who exploited the 
shortage conditions. 

Not only were the regulations on- 
erous, but they were frequently ab- 
surd and unreal. Malt, for example, 
was another domestic product which 
suffered at the hands of the OIT. 
When that product was arbitrarily 
placed under export license control 
the effect of the regulation made it 
self-evident that the OIT officials 
knew little of the business methods 
of the malt industry. Contracts by 
American maltsters with South Amer- 
ica were ignored and adjustments 
merely complicated and multiplied 
the harmful effects of the original 
regulation. 


ECA Regulations Remain 

Now facing the milling industry is 
the allocation system regulating ex- 
ports to other areas of the world, 
namely the ECA nations of western 
Europe. Under the ECA law, at least 
25% of the domestic wheat export 
grants must be in the form of flour. 
Last week Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, ECA 
food chief, wrote to Herman Fakler 
stating that on the basis of procure- 
ment authorizations issued since the 
inception of ECA, flour authoriza- 
tions amount to 27.2% of the total as 
of Aug. 20. 

The industry, it is understood, had 
calculated this authorization to be 
sharply lower but, according to ECA, 
this misunderstanding arose over the 
use of substantial army funds for 
flour procurement which are not in- 
cluded in the ECA bi-zone program. 
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European and other world area al- 
location controls, which are initiated 
at the International Emergency Food 
Committee of Food and Agriculture 
Organization of United Nations on a 
purely voluntary participation basis 
as far as members are concerned have 
been extended for this crop year, ac- 
cording to official reports. ECA offi- 
cials say the IEFC allocation is mere- 
ly used as guide in planning at this 
time. 

However, the grain trade, which 
has been unable to obtain a share 
in the government grain export 
monopoly, is now expressing dissat- 
isfaction with the maintenance- of 
this international allocation system. 
Milling interests, it is reported, are 
not unanimous in joining the grain 
trade in their opposition to export al- 
locations, because it is felt that flour 
exports would be reduced in favor 
of whole grains. 

Grain trade officials say that since 
the ECA act requires the export of a 
minimum amount of flour on ECA fund 
grants, the reluctance of the millers 
to join the grain fight on allocations 
is difficult to understand. ECA offi- 
cials have pledged a strict compliance 
with the minimum flour export man- 
date in the law, but it is doubtful 
that flour exports will exceed this 
minimum by any appreciable quanti- 
ty. Overseas ECA experts have dis- 
closed that since many foreign mills 
are on a more than 90% extraction 
level from home-produced wheat they 
are using U.S. flour for blending pur- 
poses and are eager to get back to 
self-sufficiency both as regards wheat 
and flour. 

It is predicted that with the im- 
pact of bumper grain crops which 
threaten to burst the price support 
dam, government officials will use 
every instrument to stem the flood 
and may, with reluctance, draw on 
the initiative of private free enter- 
prise to get them out of the trouble 
which seems to lie directly ahead. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Eriez Catalog 


A new eight-page, two-color cata- 
log describing the complete line of 
Eriez permanent non-electric mag- 
netic separators is now available. 
Complete specifications 
weights, sizes and strength compari- 
sons for various types of plate mag- 
nets are given as well as tables of 
operating capacities for permanent 
magnetic pulleys, drums, pneumatic 
line assemblies and pipeline traps. 
All types of magnetic equipment are 
fully illustrated with photographs and 
engineering drawings. 

Engineering service and laboratory 
facilities offered by the company also 
are discussed. Copies of Catalog No. 
12 may be obtained from the Eriez 
Mfg. Co., 199 E. 12th St., Erie, Pa. 


Automatic Rodent Control 


The LFC Corp., New York, has de- 
veloped an automatic rodent control 
machine, whereby all rodents enter- 
ing it are automatically killed by 
electronic means. The machine may 
be operated in an area of 4 sq. ft., and 
weighs only 52 lb. It is placed over 
known rat runways, and when rats 
enter it they are killed efficiently and 
quickly, and with no odor nor offal, 
the manufacturers report. 

The “LFC Guard,” as it is known, 
is said to be especially adaptable for 
use in such places as bakeries, flour 
mills and warehouses, feed manufac- 








regarding . 





ABILENE 
BOWL 





BOWLING FLOUR MILLERS—Winner of the Abilene, Kansas, bowling 
league this year was the above team from the Abilene Flour Mills Co. 
The champions were in competition with 16 other Abilene teams. Stand- 
ing, left to right, are Bert Huffman, Alvin Beadleston, R. B. Laing, vice 
president and sales manager, and Ed Leonard. Seated are Alex Stenzil, 
Edwin Mosley, Beverly French and C.._E. Huffman. 





turing plants and storage places. The 
whole operation is automatic, and the 
“LFC Guard” is claimed to be safe, 
quick, clean and durable. 


Feed Tester 


The Supreme Laboratories, Omaha, 
Neb., has put on the market several 
models of the “Supreme Tester’ for 
analysis of protein, moisture, fat fiber 
and ash in grains and various feed 
ingredients. The manufacturer states 
that the tester does not require a 
chemist or trained technician to op- 
erate, but that accurate analyses can 
be obtained by anyone who follows 
the instructions given for operation 
of the tester. There are four models 
of the “Supreme Tester” for protein 
determinations only, and two models 
of the larger and more extensive 
equipment needed for determining 
protein, moisture, fat fiber and ash. 
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R. E.. SHOPE TO MERCK 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Dr. Richard E. 
Shope, authority in experimental 
medicine, has accepted appointment 
as associate director of the Merck 
Institute for Therapeutic Research, 
Dr. Hans Molitor, Institute director, 
has announced. Dr. Shope is now a 
member of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research and he will 
join Merck next spring on comple- 
tion of the new building now being 
constructed to provide him with spe- 
cial facilities to study animal pa- 
thology. 
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SIX VIOLATIONS LISTED 
IN NOTICE OF JUDGMENT 


WASHINGTON—The June, 1948, 
issue of Notices of Judgment under 
the Food and Drug Act, published 
by the Federal Security Agency, con- 
tains six reports on actions against 
flour. All six actions were instituted 
during July and August, 1946, and 
final disposition was made on all 
cases not later than September, 1946. 

Four of the six cases involved in- 
sect infestation and 11,500 Ib. flour 
was either destroyed or used for ani- 
mal feed. 

The remaining two.cases involved 
flour that was found to be deficient 
in vitamin enrichment ingredients. 
The two lots totaled 6,145 lb. and the 
bulk of it was reconditioned to meet 
the enrichment standards. 


NEW JERSEY BAKERS DAY 
SCHEDULED FOR SEPT. 29 


NEWARK, N.J.—New Jersey Bak- 
ers Day, sponsored annually by the 
New Jersey Bakers Board of Trade 
as its annual meeting and convention, 
will be held here in the Essex House, 
Sept. 29. All bakers and allied men 
of the state have been invited and 
the committee plans a new type of 
program this year, which, coupled 
with the central location in the state, 
is expected to draw a good crowd. 
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CROPS IN MARITIME 
PROVINCES NORMAL 


TORONTO—A telegraphic crop re- 
port issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics Aug. 10 states that early= 
sown grains in the maritime provinces 
are well headed out and average 
yields are expected. Harvesting of 
grain in Quebec is under way and 
yelds appear good. Harvesting of 
winter wheat and rye in Ontario has 
been practically completed and over 
half the acreage of spring grains has 
been cut. 

Yields of winter wheat and rye are 
reported to be above average and in- 
dications are that spring grain crops 
will also be generally excellent. Crop 
prospects in the prairie provinces 
have shown general improvement 
during the past two weeks. Yields, 
however, will be variable in many 
areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
due to previous drouth conditions. 
Harvesting of fall-sown grains is well 
advanced and is completed in many 
southern districts. 

Most crops in Manitoba have filled 
well and prospects are excellent. 
Swathing of coarse grains has com- 
menced and harvesting of most early- 
sown crops is expected to become 
general within the next few days. 
The general appearance of crops in 
Saskatchewan has improved and in 
most areas there is now sufficient 
moisture to carry early-sown crops 
to maturity. Grasshopper damage is 
still heavy in some districts and saw- 
fly losses are in evidence. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACKAGING GROUP TO MEET 

NEW YORK—tThe Packaging Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Institute an- 
nounces its 16th annual meeting Oct. 
12-13 in the Hotel Roosevelt. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 











Anthony B. Sparboe, president, 
flour milling division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, stopped off at the 
mill’s New York offices during a busi- 
ness trip in the East. 

@ 


Jules Lapaix, manager in Kansas 
City for Laval & Co., was in the 
East recently for a visit with New 
York personnel. 


O. A. Knauss of the Philip H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill., conferred 
Aug. 16 with officials at the Millers 
National Federation office in Chicago. 
H. M. Phillips, National Cooperatives, 
Inec., Auburn, IIL, stopped in at the 
MNF office Aug. 19. 


John W. Dickson of John Dickson 
& Co., Chicago grain house, was in- 
troduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange by Richard F. Cunningham 
during an eastern visit. 

= 


Roy Wells of Butler Wells Co., and 
also head of the Farm Crops Process- 
ing Co., Omaha, was an exchange vis- 
itor on his way through New York 
from Washington. 


Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, execu- 
tive secretary, Association of Opera+ 
tive Millers, returns this week from 
Evanston, Ill., where he attended a 
10-day business short course at North- 
western University. 

9 

A boy, Michael Wayne Forcade, 
was born Aug. 21 to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wayne A. Forcade of Kansas City. 
Mr. Forcade is vice president of the 
Mid-Continent Grain Co. 

& 

George S. Pillsbury of New York 
overseas division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, flew west to join Mrs. 
Pillsbury and their small son on a 
vacation in Los Angeles and Wyom- 
ing, ending in their former home in 
Minneapolis. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
in Minneapolis Aug. 19. 

s 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, is 
vacationing in Colorado. 

e 

F. E. Church, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co, Chicago, left 
for the East Aug. 20. He expects to be 
away about two weeks. 

© 

Chester A. Cook, Milwaukee branch 
manager, King Midas Flour Mills, 
spent several days last week in the 
home offices of the company at Min- 
neapolis. 


John H. Chain, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., has motored with his fam- 
ily to the West Coast for a few weeks’ 
vacation. 


Oliver S. Otting has joined’ the 
sales department of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. Previously 
Mr. Otting had been associated with 


the W. H..Hobbs Supply Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Usher Associated 
Dairies, Inc., Chicago; Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., St. Paul, and 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

7 

Edwin N. Humphrey, president. of 

the Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the Oklahoma 
City headquarters: of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. 

a 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager of the Oklahoma-Texas ter- 
ritory for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., is vacationing 
with his family in Creede, Colo., 
where the fishing is said to be excel- 
lent. 

* 

Ernie Vivian, manager of Getchell 
Tanton Co., Duluth, was recently re- 
leased from the hospital. 

3 

William P. Majo, vice president of 
the Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth, recently arrived from a two 
weeks’ vacation on the West Coast. 

& 


R. H. Addington, flour broker: of 
Decatur, Ga., is now representing the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. des 

e 


R. C. Benner, office and credit 
manager of the Atlanta branch, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., is on a vacation visit 
to his parents in Pennsylvania. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Benner and 
their son. 

e 


The Georgia Bakers Council will 
hold its annual meeting: in connection 
with the Southern Bakers Exposition 
and Production Conference to be held 
in Atlanta Sept. 19-21. Theystate or- 
ganization will hold a dinner meeting 
at the Biltmore Hotel the evening of 
Sept. 20, according to an announce- 


ment by Howard W. Fisch, Highland 
Bakery, Inc., Atlanta, president of 
the Georgia Bakers Council. 


M. B. Sams is now representing 
the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. in the 
city of Atlanta, calling on the trade 
in that immediate territory, accord- 
ing to announcement of Grady Wheel- 
er, manager of the South Atlantic 
sales division for the mill with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

& 

Miss Jean Henson was married 
Aug. 11 to William Samuel Smith, 
Jr., in Atlanta. Miss Henson is the 
daughter of J. M. Henson of J. M. 
Henson Co., Atlanta bakery supply 
firm. 

e 

Troy B. Stone, director of person- 
nel and public relations of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, has been 
elected to the board of directors of 
the Personnel Club of Atlanta. 


M. V. Skillman, representative of 
General Mills, Inc., with headquar- 
ters in Charlotte, N.C., visited the 
offices of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
in Atlanta recently. Mr. Skillman and 
Mrs. Skillman, who is secretary of 
the Western Carolinas Retail Bakers 
Assn., will assist Frank Jungewael- 
ter of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, in a retail sales demon- 
stration skit at the Southern Bakers 
Exposition and Production Confer- 
ence to be held in Atlanta Sept. 19-21. 
Mr. Skillman was in Atlanta to con- 
fer with Faber A. Bollinger, SBA sec- 
retary and director of the exposition, 
in connection with plans for the skit. 


Members of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club will serve as a reception com- 
mittee at the Southern Bakers Ex- 
position and Production Conference 
to be held at the Municipal Auditor- 








HEAD FEED CLUB—Officers of the recently organized McLean County 
(Ii.) Feed Club are pictured above. Left to right, they are Guy Jones, 
manager of the Danvers (Ill.) Farmers. Elevator Co., vice president; 
Chester Bishop, LeRoy, secretary; Wilbur Snook, Snook’s Fled Mill, 
Bloomington, president, and Mack Convis, Bloomington, treasurer. The 
club, along with other county units being formed im the. state with the 
assistance of the Illinois Feed ‘Assn., will work’ to secure greater co- 
operation among members of the feed trade, govern agencies and educa- 


tional institutions, 


ium in Atlanta Sept. 19-21, according 
to Joseph V. Travis, Gordon Foods, 
Inc., Atlanta, president of the loca! 
club. 

a 


Ray C. Ayers of Ray C. Ayers & 
Son, Slayton, Texas, and C. G. Sowle 
of the Sowle Milling Co., Jonesboro 
Ark., were visitors on the Kansas 
City Board of Trade this week. 


Bradley L. Barr, sales manager 
Chase Bag Co., Kansas City, is th: 
proud father of David Livingston 
Barr, 5 lb. 10 oz., born Aug. 21. 


Charles B. Moore, executive vic 
president, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from a fev 
days’ vacation at Manitou, Colo. 


Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales man 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 
has returned from a business trip t 
various points in Missouri and IIli- 
nois. 


E. B. Sewell, manager of the Willis 
Norton Co., Wichita, has returned 
from a short vacation in Colorado. 
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THREE A.0.M. DISTRICTS 
TO MEET THIS WEEK-END 


KANSAS CITY—Three district or 
ganizations of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will hold meetings 
Aug. 28. Donald S. Eber, executiv: 
secretary of the association, said that 
the districts are the Kansas City 
Minneapolis and St. Louis groups. 


The Kansas City district will hold 
its meeting at the Aladdin Hotel 
The meeting will follow a luncheor 
and Oscar T. Cook, president of Cook 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, will dis- 
cuss the use of the staining test fo 
detection of insect infestation in 
wheat. 


Allied tradesmen in the Twin Cities 
will be hosts to members of District 
4 at an outing to be held at the Min- 
netonka Country Club, Excelsior, 
Minn. Golf, softball and horseshoe 
pitching contests have been sched- 
uled for the outing. A luncheon will 
be held. 


Frank D. Allen, sales manager of 
the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., will 
headline the program to be offered at 
a meeting of District 5 at the York 
Hotel, St. Louis. Another feature wil! 
be the showing of the film, “Strange 
Hunger,” through the courtesy of 
R. G. Kohler, Merck & Co. 
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CHEMISTS PLAN EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO — Latest developments, 
discoveries and applications in indus- 
trial chemistry will be reviewed Oct. 
12-16 when the Chicago section of the 
American Chemical Society holds its 
fifth National Chemical Exposition 
and National Industrial Chemical 
Conference at the Coliseum here. Ex- 
hibit space has been assigned to more 
than 200 firms, including the leading 
manufacturers and processors of 
chemical products, chemical machin- 
ery, precision instruments and scien- 
tific appliances in America. 
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DEATHS 


George M. Richardson, 70, trans- 
portation and warehousing executive 
and friend of Philadelphia flour men, 
died recently at his home in Pitman, 
N.J. At the time of his death, Mr. 
Richardson was treasurer. of the 
Washington baseball team in the 
American League in addition to being 
vice president of the Merchants 
Warehouse Co. and the Girard Ware- 
house Corp., treasurer of National 
Portland Cement Co., president of 
the Philadelphia Export Co., and a 
director of Philadelphia Piers, Inc., 
and Scott Bros. 














Signe Carlson, 67, a well known 
Chicago baker, died Aug. 22. She had 
been ill for more than a year. Miss 
Carlson was born in Sweden March 
2, 1881, and came to this country 
in 1911, settling in Chicago. In 1914 

» opened her first bakery, follow- 
ing it with other retail stores in 
north Chicago. There were 13 such 
utlets before the war; five are main- 
tained at present. She is survived by 
her sister, Mrs. Ruth Carlson, and 
nephew, Seymour. Both are active 
in the bakery. 


Herbert L. French, 62, flour and 
grain broker, died recently in his In- 
dianapolis home. Born in Wichita, 
Kansas, he was a partner in a Kan- 
sas leather goods company and rep- 
resented western flour and grain mills 
for 25 years. An Indianapolis resi- 
dent for eight years, he was a mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Fiour Distributors. He is survived by 
his widow, Eva, a daughter and a son, 
Herbert L. French, Jr., Indianapolis 
flour broker. 


S. S. Carpenter, owner of the Ban- 
ner Roller Mills, milling and blend- 
ing firm of Lincolnton, N.C., his 
daughter and grandchild were killed 
instantly Aug. 21 in an automobile 
accident while vacationing in Colo- 
rado. 


Edward D. Bartling, 66, for many 
years owner and operator of the 
Bartling Seed Co., Nebraska City, 
Neb., died recently. Mr. Bartling was 
a seed merchant and grain dealer. 
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K. C. FEED CLUB PLANS 
GOLF TOURNEY OCT. 12 


KANSAS CITY—The next meeting 
of the Kansas City Feed Club will be 
Oct. 12 at the Oakwood Country 
Club. Golf in the afternoon will be a 
tournament affair between grainmen 
and feedmen, giving the grainmen 
opportunity to revenge a defeat in 
baseball by feedmen at the August 
pienic. Les W. Mietzner, Spear Mills, 
Ine., is in charge of the feed team 
and Orville Fisher, Cargill, Inc., is 
captain of the grainmen. A buffet din- 
ner will be served in the evening. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


8,000 SEE “PRIZE PACKAGE” 


MEMPHIS—tThe informative color 
movie, “Prize Package,” designed to 














‘Show bakers how to build good will 


and make a profit from resale of cot- 
ton flour bags, has been seen by more 
than 8,000 persons, according to the 
latest report from the National Cot- 
ton Council. During June and July 
this 10-minute sound movie prepared 
by the council showed before bakers’ 
and millers’ meetings from Seattle to 
Brooklyn. Bookings for “Prize Pack- 





age” may be arranged by writing to 


the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn., 


611 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. “ 
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S. L. RICE OPENS OFFICE 


TOLEDO-—S. L. Rice of the Rice 
Grain Co., Toledo and Metamora, 
Ohio, has announced ‘the opening of 
a new office at 628 Security Bldg., 
Toledo, of which his son, S. L. Rice, 
Jr., will be manager, having joined 
his father two years ago on his gradu- 
ation from Duke University- after 
service of three years in the navy. 
The elder Mr. Rice is an ex-president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn., having served two terms. 
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BEMIS COMPANY BUILDS 
MODERN MEDICAL CLINIC 


BEMIS, TENN.—A modern medi- 
cal clinic for the use of employees 
and their families has been built by 
the Bemis Cotton Mills. The building 
and some equipment are owned~ by 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. which is making 
office and laboratory space available 
to physicians and dentists for a nom- 
inal rental fee. 

Housed in a $25,000 brick . building, 
the clinic’s facilities include physio- 
therapy and X-ray equipment, dental 
operating rooms and laboratory, med- 
ical laboratory and fireproof vault; 
as well as rooms for reception, con- 
sultation, treatment and recovery. 

This latest addition to the Bemis 
community is now partially in opera- 
tion and soon will be fully staffed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LONG ILLNESS FATAL TO 
CHARLES C. FREIHOFER 


TROY, N.Y.—Charles C. Freihofer, 
president of Charles Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., died here Aug. 21 after 
a long illness. In addition to its plant 
in Troy, the company operates bak- 
eries in Albany and Schenectady, 














N.Y., and Springfield, Mass. Mr. Frei- 
hofer was born in Philadelphia, and 
had long been active in the baking in- 
dustry. Private funeral services were 
held in Troy Aug. 24. 





John L. Neenan 


LI.M.T. PRESIDENT-— John L. 
Neenan, sales engineer, Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is the 
newly elected president of the Inter- 
national Institute of Milling Tech- 
nology. He is technical advisor of 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, and was associated with Nor- 
dyke & Marmon, Indianapolis, until 
that company was absorbed by Allis- 
Chalmers. . 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 Ib.) 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
a, Bi Sere eas eee $...@6.85 $. @6. BO B.. Dinvce 8... vce GVO AE 
pn ee ee ee 5.50@5.90 eS Pisa «vee ace oo 0 wee 
Spring high gluten ............. -@. 6.b000.i0 Ss re «+-@... 6.30@6.35 
ME © GUE. odes te cue etccecties -@. 5.55 @5.65 ¢c@ cae ..-@5.76 -@ 
MOTI GtOMRaTE 22. ccccccccccces 5. 40@5. 70 5.45@5.55 . eee -- @5.65 5.75@5. 80 
Pr eer ee 4.80@5.55 5.10@5.50 -@. --@5.55 5.30@5.35 
ESOrG Winter family «...cceccces er ee cee e 5.75 @6. 35 «.@6.55  2r 
Dee. See GRGTE | cc ce scciovce 5.32@5.53 a ae 5.30@5.40 -»@5.45 a) ee 
Hard winter standard ......... @. ove e 5:20@5.30 ee ee 
Hard winter first clear ........ > ue i8 o@. 4.70 @4.75 -.-@65.15 eae GP cae 
OCC. WOMRCEE. COMIN oieaik ccnp ernie ove ee Ee +» @6.25 @.. 
Soft winter short patent ...... 6. Fe 4 6. 67 oo @ a 6.25@6.35 ...@... 5.45@5.50 
Soft winter standard .......... 5.05 @6.15 a re. ee ae, ee civ es 
Soft winter. straight .......... ee -@. 5.25 @5.35 --@5.15 5.25@5.30 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.45@5.77 ® ae a Ae -»-@4.95 4.80@4.85 
eo eee ee 4.66@5.15 --@4.45 0 @ sac «++ @5.45 @5.60 
Myo Meur, GOP 2. cccccssscvces 3.50@4.35 --@3.95 Ss eee «++ @3.45 @3.85 
DUTORE, GIGR., BUIR. 2c ccccccsces 5.55@5.60 --@5.35 oD cee +» @6.05 @5.86 
New York ‘Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
| GR ik 0 0.e 9:0 60:0 6.9 wees $...@7.20 $6.90@7.15 -@ ... $6.90@7.10 Aw ee 
Spring high gluten ............ 6.30@6.60 6.40@6.50 6.40@6.65 6.26@6.95 6.30@6.55 
ae), Pere Ee rere ee ~~ @ - 6.00@6.10 5.90@6.15 5.90@6.45 ...@... 
Spring etanGard  ..cisvcicscecevs 5. 1h@ 6. 00 5.90@6.00 5.80@6.05 5.80@6.35 6.10@6.35 
Spring first clear ........+.++. 5.75@5.85 5.80@5.90 5.75@5.90 5.76@6.25 5.95@6.10 
Hard winter famNy ............ res sae Pe ern ie «»--@... 5.90@7.20 
Hard winter short ............ 5.90@6.10 5.95@6.05 5.85@6.10 5.74@5.90 5.70@5.95 
Hard winter, standard ......... 5.70@6.00 5.85@5.95 5.75@6.00 5.64@5.80 5.60@5.85 
Hard winter first clear ......... ye te S wee o@ oss o++@... 4.75@5.50 
Soft winter family .....c.csesee :.@ “<2 o@. ace - @7.20 o+-@... 6.30@7.40 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.40@ 5.80 Lar 5.45@5.80 Ts Me y wee 
Soft winter standard .......... -@... 4.86@5.35 ...@ sone cee yy ee 
Soft winter first. clear ......... O. So. ee :.@ vo8 re re 4.30 @ 4.50 
Rye Meur, White ....ccesseccees 4. 90@5. 00 4.90@5.00 --@ ... 4.85@5.30 6.00@6.05 
Rye flour, dark ......cscccceces @ ee ee --@... 3.90@4.35 4.00@4.05 
Durum, gran., bUIK -..c0...-206. 8. 89@5. 99 o@H vce o@ ace --»@5.86 owe. a 
Seattle Los pee Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... = -@7.00 $...@ Spring top patent{.. $...@8.60 $...@9.25 
BlUCStOM ccc ccceoss -@6.09 -@ Spring second poset -@8.10 8.25@8.75 
Bakery grades ..... - @6.14 @. Spring first clear . SS ee 
Pastry occcscsccccces -@5.71 -@ Spring exports§ -@13.82 ...@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. 


Ontario soft winterst 11.60@11. 80 ...@ Bis 


198-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 











Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
--Minneapolis— Chicago ~ -—Kansas City ——. 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Dec. May 
pe eee eee 220 221% 223% 226% 222% =.209% 218% 220% ##214% 
ya | Mweree eerie i 219% 221% 222 225% 221% 208% 217% 219% 214 
pa | RPP eeee are 218% 219% 220% 224% 220% 206% 215% 218 213 
pi a eee 218% 219% 221% 225% 221% #200% 215% 218 213% 
DE BO cosielocvesec’ 218% 220% 221% 225 220% 199% 216% 218 212% 
Pe eer ee ee eee 215%. 217% 219% 222% 215% 193 213 214% 209 
--CORN- RYE 1, Cc Ss ‘ 
Chicago Chicago we ae Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Dec. A Dec. Sept. Dec, Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 16 . 167 144% 176% 177% 108% 167% 165% 167% 73% 76% 68% 71% 
Aug. 17 . 165 143% 174% 175 166% 164% 164% 165% 73% 76% 68% 10% 
Aug. 18 . 161% 142% 171 171 160% 159% 158 160 72% 715% 67% 69% 
Aug. 19 . 164% 142% 170% 170% 159% 159 158 159% 72% 75% 67% 70% 
Aug. 20 . 160% 141% 169 169 161 159% 157 159 72% 14% 66% 69% 
Aug. 21 .°157% 139% 167% 168% 157% 156% 156 157% 71% 74% 65% 68% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 

Chicago 
Duluth 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 

Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 

Minnéapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 

St. Joseph 

St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canal 


Totals 





-—-Wheat—, -——Corn— -——Oats——~ -—Rye— 
1948 1947 1948 1947 1948. 1947 1948 1947 

Jeune 6,496 4,802 5 890 5 12 
nee 8 12 és 32 o* ae a ae 
+ ehe 3,989 3,161 2 170 741 621 5 11 
eee 509 607 ee ee ee as se «* 
aa e.a 9,119 5,560 389 2,426 7,038 3,102 133 66 
ry 4,200 1,519 96 3 617 659 ee 41 

«eee: 13,327 13,187 sé 82 182 719 11 

teers 3,338 1,222 o° ee ee 15 o- 
eooee’ 23,833 13,4639 ee os oe we 8 ie 
whee 2,370 2,298 161 505 549 104 64 69 
-.+. 40,751 35,149 31 391 73 682 148 49 
rr” 1,519 518 3 277 228 74 es 2 
wand 1,268 545 2 512 1,280 660 791 555 
666% 1,801 900 3 70 20 58 os os 
Se ai 607 119 6 5 \ 6 os os 
~se+ 19,467 9,477 173 823 174 328 78 63 
-éeee 114 =e 84 663 238 40 °° ee 
yen 3,048 3,137 ss 179 5 2 85 2 
$440 766 188 41 61 310 146 12 15 
Seee 7,351 3,234 218 710 403 1,185 es 2 
ooee 11,246 7,635 31 306 266 712 23 3 
ates 8,903 8,792 - oe ea 49 eo on 

save 283 523 253 
bass 406 411 ‘ 

.-++ 154,879 117,428 1,216 8,125 12,099 9,430 1,370 911 





in bushels (000’s omitted) on Aug. 14, and corresponding date of a year ago: 


--Barley— 
1948 1947 
69 
183 88 
479-224 
349 353 
24 26 
52 
65 «197 
1,363 1,660 
4,456 2,111 
3 oe 
92 117 
40 40 
202 23 
158 57 
36 109 
7 14 
° 1 
7,637 5, 091 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Spring bran 
Soft winter bran 


Standard midds.* ... 


Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


{Winnipeg 


Brown’ shorts. 


Chicago 
a's erate Sagem 


«@ oe 
es . @48. 00 
oe 57.50@ 58.00 
.. 62.00@64.50 
Buffalo 
.. $49. me 49.50 
50. 00@ 250. 50 
. 60.00 @61.00 
.. 65.00@66.00 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


Spring bran 


Minneapolis Kansas City 
$....@43.00 $§....@.... 
see e@ ects 38.00 @ 39.00 
-@ owes aes 
- @ 45.50 =e 49.00 

- @56.50 ° @ 

:... @62.00 pices fel 
Philadelphia Boston 
$54.00 @55.00 - @55.00 
ey ETT ..@ 

56.00@57.00 .@ 57. 00 
irae cots .@ 
68.00@ 69.00 . -@ 70. 00 
‘Shorts 
@ 49.25 - @52.25 


St. Louis 
are). eer 
42.00@ 42.50 

TTT. Ter 
50.50@ 51.50 

a wer 

P ittsburgh 

$53.00 @55.20 
Te. 

54. 70@ 56. 00 
62.20@66.20 
70.20@74.20 


Ft. Worth 
rY. or 
46. 00 @48. 00 

se ine 
Te RT 
56.00 @58.00 
on nw’ 
‘Atlanta: 
Gees 
50.5 ae 51. 60 
. -@ 
59.00 @60.00 
oD ceen 


Middlings 
















































Food is vital to world peace 
and is too important to be 
wasted. But Thief Weevil and 
his gong of insects steal val- 
vable food by infesting dry 
groceries held in stock too long 
or stored on shelving which is 
not cleaned regularly. Don’t let 
him steal food (or customers) from your 
store. 

The companies who manufacture and 
supply you with such items os cereal, 
flour, macaroni products, dry dog food 
etc., are doing everything they can to 
make sure that these products reach you 
in good condition. Your cooperation is 
needed to make certain that they stay 
that way until consumed. 

lock Thief Weevil out of your store. 
Sell old stocks first, keep your store 
clean. If insects are found, remove stock 
from shelves and paint walls and shelv. 
ing with ao DDT kerosene solution. 





—-— +--+ 











SANITATION CAMPAIGN—Editors of business journals in the 
wholesale and retail grocery fields are being supplied with a series 
of three cartoons by Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
calling attention of the grocers to the need for cooperating with 
cereal food producers in combatting insect infestation. “Thief 
Weevil” is the villain in each of the three cartoons, which also 
carries suitable text matter. Paul S. Willis, president of GMA, 
said that a cooperative effort by all persons in the grocery indus- 
try can do much to decrease product infestation. 





Barley Supplies for 1948-49 
Estimated 9% Above Last Year 


Barley stocks on July 1 were the 
smallest since 1938 as a result of 
heavy exports and the largest indus- 
trial use of record, says the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
news service. Disappearance of barley 
during 1947-48, at 284 million bushels, 
was 15 million bushels above the pre- 
vious season, but 20 million bushels 
below the 10-year average. Barley 
supplies for 1948-49 will be 9% larg- 
er than last season and slightly larg- 
er than average if present crop pros- 
pects are realized. A 12% increase 
in the 1948 crop over last year is 
now estimated, which more than off- 
sets the smaller carry-over stocks. 
With large feed grain supplies in pros- 
pect, prices of barley have dropped 
sharply and the first week in Au- 
gust averaged about 50¢ bu. under a 
year ago, with feed types below the 
support level. 


RUSSIAN FOLK TRANSFERRED 
TO WHEAT FIELDS 


Press reports from Moscow state 
that sources in all sections of the 
Ukraine, known as the bread basket 
of the Soviet Union, claim this year’s 
harvest will be the highest in many 
years. 

An intensive campaign is being 
carried on to get in the crop with- 
out losses. The entire life of the 
village communities has been moved 
into the fields, complete with field 
kitchens, nurseries, clubs, libraries 
and medical units. Mail, newspapers, 
magazines and telegrams are deliv- 
ered to the farmers directly in the 
fields. 

Tractor brigades with mobile re- 
pair shops cruise from one machine 
to. another. 





The 1948 barley crop, currently es- 
timated at 313,139,000 bu., is 12% 
above that of 1947 and 5% above the 
10-year average. This is the largest 
crop since 1943, but is far below the 
429 million-bushel record crop of 
1942. Acreage for harvest estimated 
at 12,177,000 is 11% above last 
year, but 3% below average. Yields 
per acre as estimated Aug.-1 will 
average 25.7 bu., compared with 25.5 
bu. produced in 1947 and 23.7 the 
1937-46 average. 


Carry-over Smaller 

Carry-over stocks of barley July 1 
amounted to only 51.4 million bush- 
els, a drop of 4 million bushels from 
July 1, 1947, and 44 million bushels 
less than on July 1, 1945. July farm 
stocks have been lower each year 
since 1943 and totaled only 26.6 mil- 
lion bushels this year. Commercial 
stocks on that date at 6.7 million 
bushels were 1 million smaller than a 
year ago, while interior mill and ele- 
vator stocks at 18.1 million were 300,- 
000 bu. larger. 

Should Aug. 1 crop prospects be 
realized, domestic supplies of barley 
for 1948-49 will total 365 million 
bushels. This is 30 million bushels 
more than the domestic supplies for 
1947-48 and 2 million bushels more 
than average. Imports of barley last 
season at only 985,000 bushels were 
the smallest since the 1939-40 sea- 
son. During the war years, imports 
reached a peak of 40 million bushels 
in 1943-44, but dropped to a little 
over 4 million in 1946-47. 

Disappearance of barley last season 
was a little over 5% larger than the 
previous season, and amounted to 284 
million bushels. This compares with 
the record disappearance of 436 mil- 
lion bushels in 1942-43 and the 10- 
year average of 304 million bushels. 
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Exports and industrial uses have con- 
tinued at a high level, While the 
amount fed has dropped well below 
average. Consumption of barley for 
feed last season totaled 146 million 
bushels, 1 million bushels above the 
previous season, but less than half 
that fed in 1942-43 and 55 million 
bushels below average. 

Industrial use of barley, principally 
for malting and distilling, amounted 
to almost 100 million bushels last 
season, or about 5 million bushels 
above 1946-47 and 25 million bushels 
above average. The use of barley and 
malt, in terms of barley, for ferment- 
ed malt liquors was the largest of 
record and totaled 82,338,000 bushels 
in 1947-48, compared with the pre- 
vious record of 74,222,000 bushels in 
1946-47. Exports of barley continued 
large, totaling 16.7 million bushels 
last season, compared with 10.6 mil- 
lion the previous season. 


Price Highest on Record 


Barley prices during the 1947-48 
season just ended averaged the high- 
est of record because of the short 
grain supplies and an urgent demand 
for domestic use and export. Prices at 
the principal markets averaged $1.93 
bu. last season compared with $1.50 
the previous season. With abundant 
grain supplies in prospect, prices have 
declined in recent weeks, and at the 
first of August averaged 50¢ bu. under 
a year ago. No. 2 malting barley at 
Minneapolis averaged $1.55 bu. the 
first week of August compared with 
$1.96 in July, $2.32 in June, $2.80 the 
peak in January and $2.28 in July, 
1947. At Kansas City No. 3 barley 
averaged $1.20 bu. the first week in 
August, a drop of 14¢ from the July 
average, 96¢ below the January peak 
and 41¢ bu. under the July, 1947, aver- 
age. The price of barley is supported 
by loans to farmers at an average 
rate of $1.15 bu. compared with $1.03 
in 1947. The loan rate for No. 3 bar- 
ley at Minneapolis and Kansas City 
is $1.29 bu. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HUTCHINSON STORAGE GROWS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Anoth- 
er terminal elevator expansion pro- 
gram will boost Hutchinson’s public 
storage capacity to 16,575,000 bu., 
before the end of 1948. Contract was 
let by the Security Elevator Co. for a 
455,000 bu. addition to the 2,100,000 
bu. terminal in east Hutchinson. Chal- 
mers & Borton, Hutchinson received 
the contract at an estimated $180,000 
cost. Work on the new concrete tanks 
was to begin this week and the addi- 
tion is expected to be ready by the 
first of the year. Hutchinson’s termin- 
als now have a capacity of 15,175,000 
bu. and the Collingwood Grain Co. 
has a 950,000 bu. addition under con- 
struction. Counting private storage, 
Hutchinson will have 18,370,000 bu. 
capacity when the two new projects 
are completed. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. W. THOMAS, JR., NAMED 


NEW YORK—Frank W. Thomas, 
Jr., has been named assistant general 
manager of sales of the Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., E. E. Routh, vice 
president and director of sales, has 
announced. Mr. Thomas was born in 
Topeka, Kansas, in 1909, and was 
graduated from the University of 
Kansas in 1930. He first joined the 
Mathieson firm in 1938 as a sales rep- 
resentative, in which position he re- 
mained until he entered the US. 
Navy in April, 1943. Mr. Thomas re- 
joined the company in 1946. His head- 
quarters will be in New York, and 
his sales activities will be in connec- 
tion with the company’s specialty 
products. 
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GARLAND MILLING CO, 
SOLD TO NEW GROUP 


<> 
Orland A. Church and Ray F. Sopher 
Resign From Acme-Evans Co. to 
Manage Greensburg Mill 


GREENSBURG, IND.—Sale of the 
capital stock of the Garland Milling 
Co., Inc., to a group of Indianapolis 
mill executives headed by Orland A. 
Church and Ray F. Sopher was an- 
nounced Aug. 19. 


The new owners, who took over ac- 
tive operation of the business, have 
been connected with Acme-Evans Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis. Both Mr. Church 
and Mr. Sopher have resigned their 
positions with the Indianapolis mil!- 
ing company and plan to establish 
their residences in Greensburg. 

Mr. Church formerly was connec'- 
ed. with the Noblesville (Indiana) 
Milling Co., a subsidiary of the Acme- 
Evans organization. Mr. Church wi | 
be president of the Garland compan,. 

Mr. Sopher, who will be secretary 
of the company, formerly was ger- 
eral superintendent of the Acm- 
Evans organization, and is a thirc- 
generation miller. His grandfather 
and father were millers and he hes 
a brother, Thomas H., who is super- 
intendent for the McKenzie Millinz 
Co., Quincy, Mich. 

Retiring officials of the Garland 
company are W. H. Lanham, pres’- 
dent, and J. F. Russell, vice pres'- 
dent. Otto Howe, who was secretary- 
treasurer of the Garland company 
before its sale, becomes treasurer cf 
the company under the new manage- 
ment. Willis Charles, superintenden| 
of the 1,000-sack plant, will continue 
in that capacity. 

The Garland company is the out- 
growth of a mill founded in Greens- 
burg in 1869 by John Emmert. The 
present company was incorporated in 
1898 and this year marked its gold- 
en anniversary. 

The mill has-a grain storage ca- 
pacity of 75,000 bu. and its prod- 
ucts are marketed in a 12-state area. 
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LATIN, PHILIPPINE FLOUR 
EXPORTS 2,084,118 SACKS 


WASHINGTON—Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. exporte'! 
2,084,118 sacks flour to Latin Amer'- 
can countries and the Philippines 
during July. Details by countries fo 
low, in 100-lb sacks: 











PAS ree ree ee 26,800 
0 A re 936,891 
Gn “ahs genabssertien es 19,942 
.. 2 Serre ree 28,040 
<a eeerreret corey 205,175 
Dominican Republic ....... 32,400 
MEE > 6¢0csboedseiceae'es 25,600 
ee eee 17,133 
Sars ee ce 28,628 
EE EUW pak boys ce om atesaa 62,180 
Nh 5'6. 4.5.4.8 01g & Wik Word che 3,761 
PE (€ax Teweicd oc pees 9,041 
ET 2. © 6.5 a dinlbaidhe 0° hae 22,340 
WEE. dn cdsiivecdoe nds 257,903 
Philippine Islands ......... 408,284 

WEG. * Cha shies ew nteds 2,084,118 
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EXHIBIT SCHEDULED BY 
GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK—An exhibit will b: 
sponsored and managed in Atlanti 
City by the National America: 
Wholesale Grocers Assn. in connec 
tion with the annual January foo 
trade conventions. 

M. L. Toulme, executive vice presi 
dent, announced Aug. 19 that featur: 
displays of food and grocery products 
as well as equipment used in fooc 
wholesaling, will be staged at the Ho 
tel Ambassador, NAWGA’s headquar 
ters, Jan. 11-14. The exhibit is being 
sponsored and managed by the. asso- 
ciation. 
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Mill Representatives 
Confer with FDA 
on Pure Food Law 


WASHINGTON — Officials from a 
number of milling companies, all 
members of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, met here last week with rep- 
resentatives of the Federal Security 
Agency to discuss enforcement tech- 
niques under the Pure Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act of 1938 as amend- 
ed by the recent regular session of 
Congress. 


As a result of the meeting with 
federal officials, a statement of policy 
is being prepared for consideration 
of the federation’s executive commit- 
tee. 

Officials from the milling industry 
who appeared here were Bradshaw 
Mi:itener, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apclis; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart 
Bres., Inc., Evansville, Ind.; R. K. 
Durham, director of the federation’s 
tecinical service department, Chica- 
go: George Herr, general counsel for 
Ge.eral Foods, Inc., New York, and 
He: man Fakler, vice president and 
Weshington representative of the fed- 
era ion. 

Vhe meeting of milling industry 
representatives and federal officials, 
it .s understood, was to clarify for 
the entire industry the enforcement 
atiitude of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in regard to the amend- 
ed iaw. The report which was drafted 
by the industry group is being revised 
and it is expected to be ready for 
the consideration of the federation’s 
executive committee at its next meet- 
ing. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SOYBEAN GROUP TO HEAR 
REPORTS ON EUROPE, ASIA 


HUDSON, IOWA—First-hand re- 
ports of conditions in Europe and 
Asia will be brought by two mem- 
bers of the American Soybean Assn. 
to the association’s 28th annual con- 
vention in Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 13- 
15, according to George M. Strayer, 
secretary of the group. 

Ersel Walley, the association’s 
president, will report on Europe. Mr. 
Walley, head of the Walley Agri- 
cultural Service, Fort Wayne, Ind., is 
making a country-to-country survey 
in Europe this summer, with special 
attention to possible markets for soy- 
beans. He will return just before the 
convention. 

G. H. Banks, southern soybean ex- 
pert, will report on Asia. Mr. Banks, 
director of agronomic research and 
manager of the soybean division at 





the Kansas City plant of Ralston | 


Purina Co. before going to Asia, has 
Spent the last two years in Korea on 
a rice mission for the U.S. govern- 
ment. He returned to the U.S. in July. 

The Hotel Peabody will be conven- 
tion headquarters. The formal pro- 
gram will be held there Sept. 13 and 
14, Mr. Strayer said. On Sept. 15 
there will be a tour to the Arkansas 
Delta Substation at Clarkedale and 
the Lee Wilson & Co. plantations at 
Wilson, Ark. 

Other speakers who have been con- 
firmed include: George L. Pritchard, 
director of fats and oils branch, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Dr. E. E. Hartwig, co- 
ordinator of the soybean program for 
the south, U.S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory, Stoneville, Miss.; J. C. 
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Konen, research director, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. ; 
Dr. R. T. Milner, head analytical 
and physical chemical division, North- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Peoria, Ill.; Clayton Rand, author and 
humorous speaker, Gulfport, Miss.; 
William Rhea Blake, executive vice 
president, National Cotton Council 
of America, Memphis; Reed P. Dunn, 
Jr., director of foreign trade, Na- 


‘tional Cotton Council, Washington; 


Joe Seabold, Central Soya Co., Inc., 
song leader, Napoleon, Ohio; Foster 
D. Snell, consulting chemist, New 
York City. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SWEDEN TO CONTINUE 
RATIONING OF BREAD 


Bread rationing will continue in 
Sweden despite relatively good crops 
in 1948, according to the Swedish 
Minister of Supply. It was explained 
that although Sweden’s bread grain 
supply has risen substantially this 
year, it is still materially below the 
level of the ’30s, while at the same 
time the country’s population has ris- 
en by about 600,000 in the past dec- 
ade. The Minister of Supply indicat- 
ed, however, that there was prospect 
of granting a higher bread ration to 
laborers doing heavy work and grow- 
ing youth. The Swedish bread ration 
for the normal consumer has been 
147.1 grams daily, flour equivalent. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NEBRASKA GRAIN CONTEST 
FOR 4-H, FFA MEMBERS 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A crop improve- 
ment contest, limited to 4-H Club and 
Future Farmers of America mem- 
bers, will be sponsored by the Knights 
of Ak-Sar-Ben, Nebraska public serv- 
ice organization. J. C. Swinbank, field 
secretary of the Nebraska Grain Im- 
provement Assn., will supervise the 
contest. 

Contest winners will be ; awarded 
an all-expense trip to Omaha for a 
recognition luncheon. 

These projects are planned as a 
part of the state-wide grain improve- 
ment program in order that Ne- 
braska’s future citizens may partici- 
pate more fully in activities that help 
to increase the production and im- 
prove the general quality and market 
value of-the principal grain crops of 
the state. The program is open to 
youths enrolled in small grain (wheat, 
oats, barley or rye) projects for the 
current year. Each exhibitor must 
grow at least five acres of grain, plant 
certified seed, keep a complete rec- 
ord of field operations and cost of 
project, and must maintain complete 
management of the project. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TO REBUILD GLF MILL 


CORRY, N.Y.—The patrons com- 
mittee of the Bear Lake GLF mill 


pC 
MONTANA WHEAT KING’S 
HARVEST “SMALL” 


HARDIN, MONT.—Thomas D. 
Campbell, head of the Campbell 
Farming Corp., estimates that his 
wheat harvest will be relatively small 
this year—only 400,000 bu. or so. 

The Montana wheat king expects 
the yield to be 20 to 30% less than 
the 500,000 bu. harvested in 1947. He 
blames hailstorms for the smaller 
yield. 

A fleet of 46 combines is being used 
to harvest the 22,500 acres of wheat. 
Mr. Campbell plans to take a gov- 
ernment loan on the entire crop. 




















have inaugurated plans to immediate- 
ly rebuild the mill destroyed in a re- 
cent fire. The proposed new structure 
will be of sheet steel siding with 
cement foundations and will be erect- 
ed on the site of the former mill, 
where .a railroad siding is available 
for freight shipments. It is expected 
that the cost of the work will be ap- 
proximately that of the destroyed 
building, $25,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALEB LIPSCOMB, GRAIN 
FIRM FOUNDER, SUCCUMBS 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Caleb Lips- 
comb, 89, founder of the Lipscomb 
Grain & Seed Co. here, died at his 
home Aug. 15. He had suffered a 
stroke about: a month ago, but until 
that time had been actively engaged 
in the business as secretary. 

Mr. Lipscomb was born Dec. 26, 
1858, at Crawfordsville, Ind. After 
moving to Kansas, he received his 
degree at Kansas State College, Fort 
Scott, while working as a registered 
pharmacist. After graduation he was 
employed as bookkeeper for a grain 
company. 

In 1915 Mr. Lipscomb moved to 
Springfield and established the mill 
here—retaining also his first business 
at Liberal, now operated by his son, 
Edwin M. Lipscomb; and one at Ir- 
win, Mo., operated by the eldest son, 
A. Leland Lipscomb. 

Surviving Mr. Lipscomb are his 
widow, Mrs. Catherine C. Lipscomb; 
four sons, A. Leland Lipscomb of Ir- 
win, Mo., president of the company; 
Edwin M. Lipscomb of Liberal, first 
vice president; and F. W. Lipscomb, 
executive vice president and treasur- 
er of the company and manager of 
the mill here, and Jack Allen Lips- 
comb; one daughter, Miss Winifred 
Lipscomb; nine grandchildren and 10 
greatgrandchildren. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSTRUCTION BEGINS ON 
CRETE MILLS ADDITION 


CRETE, NEB.—Construction work 
has been started on a $300,000 addi- 
tion to the formula feed plant of the 
Crete Mills, here, B. L. Johnson, com- 
pany president, has announced. The 
new structure will house bulk stor- 
age bins for ingredients and ground 
feeds. 

The reinforced concrete building 
will be located across the street from 
the company’s feed mill and will con- 
tain 115,000 cu. ft. of bin capacity, 
sufficient to hold around 4,000 tons 
of ground ingredients. 

The new storage will facilitate pro- 
duction of the company’s feed prod- 
ucts on its continuous mixing pro- 
duction lines, Mr. Johnson said. The 
work is expected to be completed by 
April 1. Milling Engineers, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, is constructing the plant. 

The Crete Mills operates a feed 
plant with a capacity of 400 tons a 
day, as well as a 3,000-sack wheat 
flour mill and a 2,500-sack corn mill. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ZOO BEARS PREFER BREAD 


BOISE, IDAHO—The price of 
meat can keep on going up so far 
as two black bears at the Boise zoo 
are concerned. They prefer bread. 
Lochinvar and Lovelace, the bears, 
have been on a bread and water diet 
for months because Fred Knosp, zoo 
keeper, could not afford. meat at its 
present:price. Mrs. Beatrice Burdick 
provided. -5-1b. fresh -horsemeat to 
give the bears a special treat. But 
they ignored it and gobbled the bread 
offered -by .Mr. -Knosp. 























Peter M. Schwarz 


TWO OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY AIB BAKING CLASS 


CHICAGO—Peter M. Schwarz, Chi- 
cago, was elected president and Irwin 
O. Rohrbach, Cincinnati, was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the 52nd class 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
John E. Morrill, president of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., pre- 
sided at the election held July 28. 

Mr. Schwarz has had 22 years of 
baking experience which includes all 
kinds of bakery work. For the past 
three years he has been employed by 
the Jewel Food Stores, Inc., as super- 
intendent. He spent 16 years in Kala- 





Irwin O. Rohrbach 


mazoo, Mich., at the Peter Pan and 
Cadds bakeries. He is a member of 
the Chicago Production Men’s Club 
and the American Society of Baking 
Engineers. 


Mr. Rohrbach has had 15 years of 
wholesale and retail baking experi- 
ence in the production of bread, rolls, 
cakes and pastries. Since he was dis- 
charged from the Marine Corps two 
years ago, he has been service rep- 
resentative for the Fleischmann di- 
vision of Standard Brands, Inc., in 
the midwestern area, with headquar- 
ters in Cincinnati. 

The class officers will participate 
in the graduation exercises of the 
52nd class Aug. 27. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Extreme dullness prevailed 
in soutliwestern flour markets last week. 
From the standpoint of sales, the volume 
was reduced to the lowest point of the 
erop year and the situation applied to ex- 
port as well as domestic bakery and family 
flours. In acidition, the government was 
delaying purchasing of PMA flour for Oc- 
tober shipment. 


Sales in the Southwest totaled only 31% 
of capacity, of which 15% was for ex- 
port. This compares with 61% the previous 
week and 27% a year ago. 

Bakery sales.were only about half as 
great compared witih the preceding week. 
Demand is slow, with bakers anticipating 
lower prices. Thus buying has only been 
for fill-in purposes or to be priced date 
of shipment. A few chains participated, 
but sales to even the larger buyers were 
small, 

Family trading was also listless. Small, 
scattered nearby lots were sold, but the 
tone was much poorer. 

Clears continued to be offered in limited 
amounts, but the demand has fallen off. 
Sizable export orders of the past few 
weeks have been covered, leaving the export 
picture bare. 

Prices on all types of flours except soft 
wheat family are unchanged. The top of 
the family range is down another 5¢. Clears 
and bakery grades are quoted unchanged, 
as well as export straights. 

PMA continues to show no interest in 
purchasing against October export require- 
ments to occupied zones and ECA coun- 
tries. Gulf offers are expected to be sought 
momentarily. Washington sources indicate 
the initial October wheat allocation total 
will be around 1,400,000 long tons, with no 
change expected in the flour-wheat ratio, 
Dr. LD. A. FitzGerald indicates that dol- 
lar-wise, flour purchases by ECA average 
27.2% of the total wheat-wheat flour pur- 
chase program. This came in response to 
trade claims of lagging flour purchases 
compared with wheat. 

The most important item in export circles 
was the lifting of modified licensing re- 
quirements on wheat and flour to South 
America and the Philippines. Under a gen- 
eral license program mills will be able 
to trade freely with these countries, but 
limiting factors such as the Brazilian im- 
port license squabble remain unsettled. 

The only private export interest shown 
outside of South America was from Por- 
tugal and Netherlands East Indies. Neither 
country has completed purchases as yet, 
however. 

Shipping directions continue to arrive in 
good volume in the Southwest. Mills in 
Kansas City fell below capacity in pro- 
duction. Output was 98% of capacity, com- 
pared with 104% the previous week and 
101% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 21, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.30@5.40, standard patent $5.20@5.30, 
straight $5.15@5.25; established brands of 
family flour $5.75@6.35, first clears $4.70@ 
4.75, second clears $4.55@4.60, 1% ash 
cleers and higher $4.45@4.50; soft wheat 
short patent $6.25@6.35, straight $5.25@ 
5.35, cake flour $6.10@6.40. 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
four quiet, four slow, four dull. 


Oklahoma City: Flour sales the past week 
averaged 52%, compared with 48% a week 
ago and 58% a year ago. All bookings 
were in the domestic class and were divided 
87% to the bakers and 13% to the family 
buyers. Operations averaged 88%, compared 
with 83% the previous week and 82% a 
year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ 
higher. Quotations, delivered in 100-lb. cot- 
tons Aug. 21: carlots, family short patent 
$5.75@6.50, standard patent $5.50@6.30; 
bakery, unenriched short patent $5.33@ 
5.60, standard patent $5.28@5.55, straight 
grade $5.23@5.50. Truck lots 35¢ higher 
on all grades. 


Denver: The flour market showed little 
change during the last seven days. De- 
mand continues slow, prices are steady 
and supplies are fully adequate for needs. 
Quotations Aug. 21: bakers $5.60, family $6. 


Texas: Flour demand last week was dull 
for all types. While some units may have 
sold as much as 40% of capacity, 25 to 
30%, mostly family flour, was about as 
much as was booked in most cases. There 
was a good deal of bakers’ inquiry, but 
actual sales were light. There were some 
scattered sales for export. Prices were prac- 
tically unchanged. Quotations, 100's, cot- 
tons: family flour, extra high patent $6.25 
@6.50, high patent $5.95@6.20; standard 
bakers, plain $5.60@5.80; clears, plain, nom- 
inally $5.10@5.25, delivered TCP. 


Omaha: A seasonal lull in the sales of 
flour hit its lowest ebb here during the 
past week when millers reported practi- 
eally no sales at all. This is a result of 
heavy bookings in July and the first of 
August when the customers bought on 30-, 
60- and 90-day orders shortly after the 
arrival of the new crop of wheat. 

Meanwhile, production was carried on at 


@ normal rate, with most mills reporting 
56% to 6 days’ activity. Their production 
output was directed toward the filling of 
back orders. Export business, in which 
millers find it hard to make much profit, 
was also very light. 

Quotations Aug. 21: bakery patent $6.09, 
family whole wheat $6.25, family white 
rye $6.49, whole wheat bakery flour $5.94, 
cake flour $7.56. 


Wichita: Mills operated six days last 
week. Domestic sales, very light the pre- 
vious week, declined further to average 
about 23%. No export sales were reported. 
Shipping directions were good. Prices were 
unchanged to 5¢ sack lower, compared with 
preceding week. 

Hutchinson: Flour inquiry dwindled last 
week and new business dropped below ca- 
pacity for the first time in weeks. Scat- 
tered export inquiry produced a few small 
bookings. Shipping «airections came freely, 
and mills were pressed to keep up, even on 
a six-day basis. Prices were a little soft. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: After a fairly good volume 
of business in the early part of last week, 
spring wheat flour trade dropped abruptly 
when wheat turned weak toward the end 
of the period. Bakers had been fairly good 
buyers for shipment up to 120 days ahead, 
with numerous 56,000-, 10,000- and 20,000- 
sack orders booked, but they quickly with- 
drew when the grain markets began to sag 
under the tremendous load of new crop 
wheat, corn, oats and flax which augurs 
many headaches for the government and 
its price support programs. With some 
politicians talking about the possibility of 
lowering support levels before the end of 
the current program in 1950, flour buyers 
again adopted a bearish attitude. The price 
cutting evident a week ago on high glutens 
disappeared. 

Few bakery operators have covered their 
full flour needs for any length of time 
ahead, despite the frequent 120-day orders 
of late. Unless there is something to stiffen 
the price outlook, a return to hand-to-mouth 
buying is likely. Family trade continues 
quiet, but this is considered seasonal, as 
the fall interest by these distributors does 
not start until September, as a rule. 

Sales by spring wheat mills last week 
averaged 90% of capacity, against 130% 
a week previous and 77% a year ago. Ship- 
ments totaled 73% of capacity, against 
93% the previous week. 

Shipping directions were good and mills 
in Minneapolis operated at 77% of capacity, 
against 68% the previous week and 96% 
a year ago. For the Northwest, operations 
were 74% of capacity, against 71% the 
previous week and 92% a year ago. 

Quotations Aug. 23: standard patent $5.45 
@5.55, short patent $5.55@5.65, high gluten 
$6@6.10, established brands of family flour, 
enriched $6.50, first clear $5.10@5.50, sec- 
ond clear $4.40@5, whole wheat $5.40@5.50 
sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; papers, 
13@15¢ less. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business here the past week was quiet. 
Family trade was steady. Shipping direc- 
tions were satisfactory. Mills operated five 


- 


days. Export business was at a standstill. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Flour business is of small prop- 
ortions locally, and many distributors de- 
scribe demand as very dull. Some even say 
it is more quiet than it has been in many 
months. Sales are confined to scattered 
and small lots, one or two cars, and buy- 
ers as a whole are very bearish and feel 
that prices should go down considerably. 
They are backing up these views by re- 
maining out of the market or buying only 
enough flour to cover current needs. Ship- 
ping directions are fair to good. Family 
flour also’ is quiet and only small sales 
are being made. Deliveries are fair. Quo- 
tations Aug. 21: spring top patent $5.50 
@5.90, standard patent $5.40@5.70, first 
clear $4.80@5.55; family flour $6.85; hard 
winter short patent $5.32@5.53, 95% patent 
$5.22@5.38, first clear $5.18; soft winter 
short patent $6@6.67, standard patent $5.05 
@6.15, first clear $5.45@5.77. 

St. Louis: Mills of this area say that 
new business is at a very low ebb. Buyers 
are showing very little interest. Any ad- 
vance in the cash wheat prices fails to 
encourage bookings. Buyers in general have 
their ideas at a lower level. However, some 
fair-sized contracts were placed on the 
books for prompt to 120 days. Shipping 
directions are good. The demand for clears 
improved, and prices held firm due to the 
light offerings. Jobbers report both large 
and small bakers continue to sit on the 
sidelines awaiting a more favorable oppor- 
tunity to put in some stocks. Shipping 
directions are fair. Prices for hard and 
soft patents are 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower, 
clears 5¢ lower. Spring wheat patent and 
clears are unchanged. 

Central states mills say practically no 
change from the past week or so. Outside 
of a few small lots for nearby delivery 
very little flour was placed on the books. 
Trade continues to buy cautiously. Flour 
prices are 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 21, in 100- 
lb. cottons: family flour, top soft patent 
$6.25, ordinary $5.25; top hard $6.55, ordi- 
nary $5.45; bakers flour, cake $6.15, pastry 
$5.05, soft straight $5.15, soft clear $4.95; 
hard winter short patent $5.45, standard 
patent $5.35, clear $5.15; spring wheat short 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








patent $5.75, standard 
low protein $4.95. 


EASTERN STATES 


EPuffalo: Booking of flour in the do- 
mestic field is at a low point, with only 
a few- departures from the trend. Occasion- 
ally, a buyer will place a large order, but 
that is the exception, with the greater 
number holding off in the hope. that prices 
will take a downward swing. The mills 
are not pushing sales too strenuously in 
view of the attitude of the buyers. Export 
sales are much better. Prices so far have 
been only a shade weaker in some items 
from the general run of the last few weeks. 
Reports from the field indicate that retail 
baked goods sales still are suffering from 
the annual vacation season. The bakers 
seem to be fairly well protected for 30 to 
60 days. 

Quotations Aug. 21, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.10@7.15, high gluten $6.30@6.35, 
standard $5.75@5.80, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard $5.95@6, first clear 
$5.30@5.35; soft winter short patent $5.45 
@5.50, straight $5.25@5.30, first clear $4.80 

4.85. 


$5.65, clear $5.55, 


Philadelphia: Finding no key to a cor- 
rect appraisal of the outlook, local flour 
consumers continue to show a preference 
for sideline positions, with the result that 
dealings here remain on a decidedly re- 
stricted scale. 

Some mill representatives report a slight 
pickup in inquiry for certain types of flour, 
and there have been some bookings. How- 
ever, such transactions are confined to small 
lots and inevitably accompanied by direc- 
tions for immediate shipment. 

Quotations have been shifting back and 
forth over a narrow range the past week 
without evidence of a definite trend, and 
the list as a whole at the moment is with- 
in 10¢ of the levels prevailing a week ago. 

High gluten was among the grades at- 
tracting the light demand, and it notched 
ahead briefly, then lost the improvement 
and settled down to where it held forth 
the week previous. Also unchanged were 
first clear, standard and short patents. 

Hard winter standard and short patents 
are quoted at 5¢ sack higher, while soft 
winter standard is up 10¢. Family flour 
gave a little ground and its recession is 
measured at 10¢. 

The failure of volume to accelerate on 
repeated offers of flour by two or three 
mills at concessions ranging up to 30¢ 
sack under prevailing quotations is being 
held up as evidence that buyers ideas on 
price are well below current asking levels. 

Bakers are expressing the opinion that 
if flour can be offered by a few at the 
more attractive prices, it augurs well for 
an era of still cheaper flour in the near 
future, hence they are taking the com- 
modity in amounts commensurate with their 
early needs and steering clear of long 
positions. 

Another factor in their bearish thinking 
is the behavior of the cash wheat mar- 
ket recently where lagging demand per- 
sists in the imminence of the heavier spring 
crop movement. 

Operators of smaller bakeries are even 
more cautious than owners of the larger 
establishments because they see the pos- 
sibility that the chains might reduce bread 
prices and leave them holding comparative- 
ly expensive flour stocks. It is reasoned 
that a decrease in the cost of most in- 
gredients might prompt the cutting action, 
although labor is still something to be 
reckoned with. 

Export business has remained quiet, and 
the only sizable shipment of flour to leave 
here the past week was 1,427 tons for the 
U.S. Army at Cherbourg. Another vessel 
took 460 gift bags to Rotterdam. 

Quotations Aug. 21: spring family $6.90 
@7.15, high gluten $6.40@6.50, short patent 
$6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear $5.80 
@5.90; hard winter short $5.95@6.05, stand- 
ard $5.85@5.95; soft winter standard $4.85 
@ 5.35. 

Boston: Flour quotations are slightly 
higher in the Boston market this week, 
but at the close extreme gains were re- 
duced. Springs finished unchanged to 10¢ 
higher while hard winters, firm all week, 
closed 20@25¢ higher. Soft wheat flours 
were comparatively active and registered 
gains ranging to 25¢. 

Despite the general firmness of the flour 
market local buyers. were extremely cau- 
tious in their commitments. Most of them 
based their position on the storage space 
outlook which indicated to them that the 
possible lack of storage space, according 
to reports from grain centers, would force 
offerings despite the fact that wheat prices 
are at or below loan levels. In addition to 
this, reports of mills offering at price 
concessions were rather widespread, and 
this factor also tended to back up their 
position. 

Dealers specializing in soft wheat flours 
reported business was extremely good. Bread 
flour operators reported business spotty, 
with the larger buyers comparatively in- 
active. Small independent users were fairly 
active, however, with some booking for 
120 days. 

Quotations Aug. 21: spring short patents 
$5.90@6.15, standards $5.80@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6.40@6.65, first clears $5.75@5.90, hard 
winter short patents $5.85@6.10, standards 
$5.75@6, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.45@ 
6.70, eastern soft winter straights $5.45@ 
5.80, high ratio $6.30@7.05, family $7.20. 

New York: Scattered carlot sales, chiefly 
of springs, for nearby shipment produced 
a moderate total volume. The flurry of 
high gluten sales which closed the pre- 
vious week fell to small proportions as 
only a few mills continued the low figure, 
while the others pulled out. One of the 
chain bakers purchased substantially dur- 
ing the week to cover requirements to 
January and another showed active in- 
terest, but otherwise buyers were cau- 
tious, awaiting the impact of the new 
spring wheat crop on the market. South- 
westerns held firmly at close to spring 
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wheat flour values and eastern soft wheat 
flours advanced, limiting their sale also to 
fill-in quantities. There was no indication 
of any change of policy unless unusual 
action by millers or the grain market led 
buyers to feel that heavy distant pur- 
chases were desirable. Prices closed the 
week practically in line with the previous 
week-end figures. 

Quotations Aug. 21: spring family flour 
$7.20, high glutens $6.30@6.60, standard 
patents $5.75@6, clears $5.75@5.85; south- 
western short patents $5.90@6.10, stand- 
ard patents $5.70@6; high ratio cakes 
$6.25@6.90, eastern soft winter straights 
$5.40 @5.80. 


Pittsburgh: Flour business in this entire 
district continued dull. Sales reflected the 
vacation periods now being taken by both 
wholesale and retail bakers and many job- 
bers. The probabilities of buying flour at 
bargain prices later again are being «x- 
pressed freely after a period of firm belief 
that present flour prices were stable. Quo- 
tations varied widely the past week and 
this always causes some prospective buy- 
ers to question the wisdom of buying flour 
on such a market. Trade organizations 
have carried their activities through the 
summer months and where flour men and 
bakers meet, foremost conversation topics 
are costs of business operations and the 
possibility that if inflation continues a fur- 
ther upswing in cost of bakery operations 
may develop. Glutens are high priced and 
scarce. Family flour sales are at a low 
point. Spring wheat sales are fair over a 
widely scattered territory. Soft wheat and 
pastry flour sales are small. Directions «are 
fair. Commitments. during the past week 
are being made largely on a 30- to 60- 
day basis. The majority of the mills will 
not consider the bids being made for flour 
at prices far below quotations. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Aug. 1, 
100-lb. cottons: hard winter bakers stand- 
ard patent $5.64@5.80, medium patent $5 69 
@5.85, short patent $5.74@5.90; spring wheat 
patent $5.80@6.35, medium patent §$5.85@ 
6.40, short patent $5.90@6.45; high gluten 
$6.26@6.95; clears $5.76@6.25, family flour, 
advertised brands $6.90@7.10, other brands 
$6.26@6.50; pastry and cake flours $5@6.\0. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: The demand for flour is 
anything but active and only limited 
amounts are being worked. In general the 
total volume of sales is small. There is 
still quite a difference between buyers’ 
ideas of values and the mill limits, with 
mills generally holding firm. As a result, 
most of the purchases are for replacement 
or prompt shipment. Buyers appear very 
reluctant to contract for other than 
small proportion of their requirements { 
120-day shipment. Hard winters are me: 
ing with the best demand especially 
bakers and jobbers; however, northe 
springs have been enjoying a _ relativ« 
better demand, although the percenta 
of sales is still considerably under ha 
winters, 

Cracker and cookie bakers continue to 
limit purchases to the current month or 
30 days ahead, since their production has 
been somewhat irregular to lower. Central 
states soft winters are by far in greatest 
demand with Pacific Coast soft winters still 
meeting sales resistance on account of 
their price disadvantage. Shipping direc- 
tions are slow to nominal, with stocks on 
hand very low. Export sales have bern 
in lesser volume with some European coun- 
tries purchasing against September quotas. 
South American business, particularly Bra- 
zil, has definitely slackened. 

Quotations Aug. 21, carlots, delivered, 
packed in multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.50@5.70, stan- 
ard $5.25@5.45, first clear $4.85@5.15; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.90 7 
6.10, standard $5.75@5.90, first clear $5.10 
@5.55, high gluten $6.20@6.40; soft wheat 
short patent $5.60@5.75, straight $5@5..5, 
first clear $4.50@4.75, high ratio cake $5.90 
@6.25; Pacific Coast cake $7.05@7.25, pastry 
$6.15@6.25. All barge shipments from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 

Atlanta: Trading is at a slower pace 
throughout this territory. Buyers who have 
already made commitments are apparently 
satisfied for the present, and those who 
have not still prefer to hold off. There is 
practically no inquiry, showing that pur- 
chasers are not too anxious. However, it 
is reported that mills are not pushing 
for new business either. 

Sales to bakers amount to a car or two 
going here and there with few exceptior s. 
Some bakers have covered through De- 
cember, both on northwestern and sout 
western flour. Others are still waiting fur- 
ther developments. Shipping instructio is 
from bakers average fairly good. 

There has been a definite drop in fami''y 
flour sales, which is generally~ attribut d 
to August being an unusually dull mon‘h 
every year. Weather conditions are not 
favorable to heavy floor stocks, and outco 
from retail outlets is not good. Specific 
tions from wholesale dealers are quiet ‘0 
fair, with new business hand-to-mouth. 

Movement of flour to blenders is all right 
but they continue sufficiently cover: 
through recent bookings and are not i)- 
clined to purchase further ahead. 

Flour quotations were about unchang: 
from the previous week. 

Quotations Aug. 21: spring high glut 
$6.30@6.55, standard patent $6@6.25, she 
patent $6.10@6.35, first clear $5.95@6.10; ha 
winter standard patent $5.60@5.85,- short 
patent $5.70@5.95, first clear $4.75@5.5 
wheat family $6.30@7.40; soft wheat first 
clear $4.30@4.50; pastry flour $5.50@5.6 
cake flour $6.35 @6.50; self-rising flour | 
@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: The market for domestic flour 
was slow during the week, according t 
sales managers, as buyers sat on the side- 
lines and watched the wheat market wor 
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down. One miller stated that there is talk 
in the trade of ‘$5.50 flour before winter’ 
and commented that no matter how low 
the price gets, buyers will continue to sit 
yntil the market shows signs of stabiliza- 
tion. The fact that July wheat is well be- 
low current loan levels on the Chicago 
poard has also influenced flour buyers to 
take a cautious attitude. Export demand 
and bookings are reported to have fallen 
off a bit, but mills have substantial orders 
on hand to fill and are not particularly 
perturbed. 

Family patent $7, bluestem $6.09, bakery 
$6.14, pastry $5.71. 

Portland: Flour bookings in the domestic 
field have been fairly good for this time 
of the year and mill operations are steady, 
put buying has been a day-to-day proposi- 
tion and mills have not had heavy book- 
ings ahead, lacking export business. How- 
ever, the government came into the mar- 
ket at the end of the week, asking for 
flour offers for export for September. This 
js the first time the government has asked 
for flour since the middle of July. All mills 
were offering substantial lots over the 
week-end and anticipated takings might 
be quite heavy. Mills need the business as 
operations are below normal for this time 
of the year. 

Quotations Aug. 21: high gluten $6.62, 
all Montana $6.39, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.10, bluestem bakers $6.43, cake $7.15, 
pastry $6.02, whole wheat, 100% $5.80, gra- 
ham $5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 

Los Angeles: The bakery flour business 
continues spotty. Buying by larger oper- 
ators is fairly steady, but not heavy and 
little of it is for more than 30-day de- 
livery. Smaller bakers just aren’t buying 
any more than they must have for im- 
mediate needs. Over-all, there is a general 
feeling that the market will settle at a 
lower level after the full impact of the 
Pacific Northwest crop is realized. Family 
flour volume is still good, but down from 
recent levels. Sales to the trade are not 
believed to be as strong as is warranted 
by continuing consumer buying, reflecting 
the persistent belief of grocers that prices 
will be lower. 

Quotations Aug. 21: high gluten $6.94@ 
7.01 bluestem $6.73@7.08, whole wheat 
1@6.30, clear $5.57@6.40, cake $7.40@ 
7.57, cake and pastry $6.17@6.23, bakery 
$6.65 @6.79. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The situation with re- 
gar to exports of flour via Atlantic ports 
is being cleared up. Most of the trouble 
noted a week ago was due to confusion in 
the governmental arrangements for trans- 
ferring export flour business back into 
private hands. Bookings had to be turned 
over to private parties, and this is taking 
time. For the present not much private 
trading is being done, but that will fol- 
low in due course. Trade in the domestic 
areas of Canada is in good volume for 
this time of year, with demand constant 
from bakers. 

Quotations Aug. 21: top patent spring 
wheat flour for use in Canada is up 15¢ 
bbl., making the present price $8.60, sec- 
onds $8.10, bakers $7.90, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars, with 10¢ added for cartage 
when used. For export to the U.K. gov- 
ernment regulation flour is holding at $13.82 
per -280-lb. for shipment until the end of 
September from Halifax or St. John. 

Winter wheat flour prices in Canadian 
markets are pressing upward. With con- 
trols no longer in the picture this is natu- 
ral, but buyers are holding back as much 
as they can. In the interest of reasonable 
costs for food the authorities at Ottawa 
are watching the situation closely and 
Probably will take some action if food 
should be made dearer by flour prices. 

Quotations Aug. 21: domestic soft win- 
ters, delivered at bakeries $11.60@11.80 
bbl. Soft winters for export $5.80@5.90 per 
100-lb. in cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

Winter wheat of the kind grown so 
generally in Ontario is offered freely and 
mills have been selling the flour in quan- 
tities, mostly for pastry baking and do- 
Mmestic use. The cost of these soft winters 
has been out of line with western hard 
Spring wheats, but this is taking care of 
itself by gradual reductions in the price. 
Quotations Aug. 21: Ontario soft winter 
wheat for domestic use $2.05@2.07 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario; for ex- 
Port $2.15 bu. track, shipping points. 


Vancouver: Some further export busi- 
ness across the Pacific was worked by flour 
dealers here during the week, but the vol- 
ume was not large. Strong competition from 
U. 8S. mills coupled with inability of Far 
Eastern buyers to arrange the necessary 
credits, is slowing up business to a con- 
Siderable extent, it is stated. 

So far the largest business worked has 
been to the Philippines, although some 
has been done to Hong Kong for trans- 
shipment to unknown destinations, presum- 
ably to the South. A new obstacle to Ca- 
nadian flour sales to China developed the 
end of the week when the Chinese gov- 
ernment banned all foreign money from 
that country. The decree came so sudden- 
ly shippers have not had time to study 
the full implications. 

‘Far Eastern buyers are reported inter- 
ested in a number of Canadian grinds, in- 
cluding bakers and export patents, a few 
clears and some low grades. In pre-war 
days Canada enjoyed a tremendous busi- 
hess with the Far East in low grade flour. 

Reimposition of price ceilings on flour 
Prices late in the week has created con- 
Siderable confusion in local trade circles. 
Several of the mills had advanced their 
Prices by 20¢ before the July 31 base date 
Set in the new Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board order while others were reported 
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to be following suit but had not yet put 
in the increase. Until official clarification 
is received the local quotations are varied. 

Domestic demand has eased off after 
some active buying last month. Store sales 
are quiet and main demand is coming 
from bread bakers. Cake and fancy goods 
bakers are ordering in only limited quan- 
tities in view of buyer resistance to in- 
creased prices. 

Cash car quotations for 98’s cottons as 
of Aug. 21: first patents $9.65@9.95, bakers 
patents $8.85@9.15. Cake and pastry flour 
to the trade is $9.95@10.15. 


Winnipeg: Export business worked in Ca- 
nadian flour last week totaled slightly 
more than 383,000 bbl., and apart from 
3,200 bbl. worked to the U.K., all was 
Class 2 exports and included several des- 
tinations. Domestic trade is moderate, and 
mills stocks of wheat are not large. New 
crop wheat will not be moving in volume 
for a few weeks yet. Prices on the domestic 
market have firmed. Quotations Aug. 21: top 
patent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $9.25, cottons; second patents $8.75; 
second patents to bakers $8.25. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Aug. 14 and 21: 


BRAN— Aug. 14 Aug. 21 
pe eee $40.50@ 41.00 $....@*38.25 
September 40.50@ 41.00 38.40@ 38.75 
October ...... 40.50@ 40.80 38.50@ 38.75 
November 40.50@ 40.80 38.75@ 39.00 
December 40.60@ 41.00 ....@*39.25 
January ...... 40.65@ 41.00 39.35@ 39.50 

SHORTS— 

DRE a5 006% $46.00@ 47.00 $47.75@ 48.50 
September 46.00@ 46.50 44.50@. 45.00 
Pe eee *46.00@45.75 43.25@ 43.75 
November 45.30@ 45.65 43.25@ 43.50 
December 45.00@ 45.50 42.50@ 43.50 
January ...... 44.50@ 45.25 42.50@ 43.00 
Sales (tons) .. 240 240 


*Sale. tAsked. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


July Aug. Aug. Aug. 
31 14 21 
Four mills ... 23,151 22,097 20,154 *21,741 
*Three mills. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC WHITE WHEAT 
PROTEIN UP ABOUT 1% 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. — The 
peak of the soft white wheat move- 
ment has passed and composite tests 
conducted by the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co. show that the general pro- 
tein level will range about 1% higher 
than that of a year ago. 

P. I. Welk, general manager of the 
milling company, said that the char- 
acter and quality of the wheat is 
good and the resulting flour carries 
a good color and baking quality is 
quite exceptional in the full line of 
pastry production such as_ cakes, 
ccokies, pie doughs and the variable 
uses that soft white wheat flour is 
put to. 

In commenting on the Montana 
bread wheats, Mr. Welk said that 
the winter wheat is averaging be- 
tween 11 and 13% protein and early 
cuttings of spring wheat are high pro- 
tein but that as the harvest pro- 
gresses, the proteins will be consider- 
ably lower. He said that the flours 
mi'led from the new crop hard wheats 
are exceptionally good in baking 
quality. 

“Our early work with the new crop 
indicates that less fermentation and 
mixing development will be necessary 
on the doughs, compared with last 
season,” Mr. Welk said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIDS ON CEREALS FOR VA 

WASHINGTON—The . U.S. Veter- 
ans Administration is accepting 
sealed bids for 153,830 lb. prepared 
breakfast foods, to feed patients in 
VA hospitals for the remainder of 
1948, according to a recent announce- 
ment by A. J. Harrison; chief of the 
VA procurement division. Bidding 
deadline is 11 am. Aug. 30: Bids, 
prepared in triplicate, should be ad- 
dressed to the Procurement Division, 
Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE -40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily ’ Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Jonrs-HETrreELsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 

















WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5¢ per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24¢¢ per word, 50¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $6 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 

















HELP WANTED | 
v 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 400- 
bbl. soft wheat mill. Nappanee Milling 
Co., Inc., Nappanee, Ind. 














WANTED — FLOUR MILLER FOR OLD- 
established mill located in Wisconsin. 
Steady work. Address 9339, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





ELEVATOR SUPERINTENDENT F OR 
new 1,000,000-bu. elevator in midwestern 
city. Must be familiar with grading, stor- 
ing, mixing, conditioning wheat, corn, oats, 
soybeans. Excellent opportunity for man 
who qualifies. 
Joseph 1, Mo. 


Dannen Mills, Ine., St. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v EE RE 
POSITION WANTED AS SECOND MILLER 
in hard wheat mill—Northwest or South- 
west location. Available at once. Address 
9516 The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
2, Minn. 











POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT IN 


flour miill of 2,000-5,000 ewt. capacity by 
miller with thorough training and ex- 
perience. Address 9585, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





CEREAL CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN 
hard and soft wheat flours; also with 
knowledge of dry mixes and manufacture, 
desires position with concern needing per- 
son with above experience. References. 
Address 9533, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 











WANTED—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR 
a 400- to 1,000-cwt. flour mill. Address 
9596, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED 


22” Green convertible biscuit cut- 
ting machine with panning sec- 
tion and overhead scrap return. 
Also, in 22” size, either Green 
3-roll sheeting unit or standard 
Day sheeter. Advise age, condi- 
tion, price. 


EMPIRE BISCUIT CO. 


30 Waverly Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ILLUSTRATED TALK SET 
FOR GRAIN, FEED MEN 


ST. LOUIS—The annual report to 
the membership of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. at its 52nd 
annual convention Sept. 30-Oct. 1 in 
Chicago will be made on the opening 
day of the meeting and will be illus- 
trated by a series of film slides. Elect- 
ed officers and chairmen of commit- 
tees will make the report which is 
expected to show the association in 
the best financial condition in its 
long history. 

Last year’s convention saw the in- 
auguration of the slide method of re- 
porting and it was immensely popular 
with the delegates. The report will 
precede the annual address of H. H. 
Green, president. 


Another illustrated session of the 
convention will be one in which the 
Chicago Board of Trade will present 
an illustrated lecture on grain mar- 
keting. This lecture has been in great 
demand during the past year. The 
Board of Trade has also arranged a 
reception for the delegates on the 
trading floor on the second day of the 
convention. 





LIQUIDATION 


WAVERLY SUGAR 
COMPANY 


Land, Buildings, Machinery and 
Equipment 
With Modern 125,000 Bu. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR & 
MILLING DEPARTMENT 


Complete Chemical Laboratory 
42”, 36” and 32” Filter Presses 
Copper Calandria Pan, 1,200 sq. ft. 


Quadruple Effect Evaporator, 12,000 
sq. ft. heating surface. 


7,500 gal. Steel Closed Agitated Ket- 
tles, copper coils. 


Direct Motor Driven Pedelty Blowers. 


UNUSED Direct Motor Driven Gruen- 
dler No. 3 Ball Bearing Hammermill. 

Toledo Dial Scales, portable and floor 
type. 

International TD-9 Diesel Tractor. 


Double Shell Oil Fired Rotary Drier, 
10’x57', complete with all accessories. 


Complete assortment unused stock 
room supplies, V-belts, leather belts, 
pulleys, valves, fittings, motors, tools, 
packing, filter cloths, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS — Scales, Sewing 
Machines, Welders, Motors, Tools, 
Office Equipment, etc. 


Send for descriptive circular listing 
ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


P. 0. BOX 299, WAVERLY, IOWA 
Tel.—Waverly 750 








HUNTING A HOUSE 
NEAR MINNEAPOLIS? 


Here is an ideal home for someone 
in the milling industry who wants a 
place out of the city—an_ all-year 
home on the north shore of Big Lake 
in commuting distance. All modern, 5 
rooms, oil heat, splendid lakeshore 
frontage. 


CONNIE OLSON, Owner 
Tel. Big Lake 67-R Big Lake, Minn. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








-aeeeeeenientasendiimnianeimtiatanel Vv LE 
FOR SALE—GRAIN ELEVATOR, LARGE 
warehouse, mixing plant, coal and wood 
yard. This is a money-maker. Reason for 
selling, owner wants to retire. If inter- 
ested—write A. J. Peterson, Oconto Falls, 
Wis. 





Use MILLER Want Ads for Results 


HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














The program will feature eight na- 
tionally known speakers. There will 
be entertainment features provided 
for both men and women. 

H. E. Sanford, chairman of the 
National Grain Trade Council, invit- 
ed members of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. to remain in 
Chicago for the fall meeting of the 
grain trade group Oct. 2 in the Sher- 
man Hotel, site of the grain and 
feed men’s convention. Important dis- 
cussions on proposed revisions in the 
council’s constitution will be held at 
the Chicago meeting, Mr. Sanford 
said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STOCK REVISIONS PLANNED 
BY LANGENDORF BAKERIES 


SAN FRANCISCO — Langendorf 
United Bakeries, Inc., will hold a 
stockholders’ meeting Sept. 10 to con- 
sider plans for simplifying its capital 
structure. It is proposed to exchange 
one share of the present class A stock 
for one share of $1.80 cumulative pre- 
ferred and two fifths of a share of 
common, and to exchange each share 
of the class B stock for two shares of 
common, 

The new preferred stock would not 
be convertible. It would have the same 
call price and liquidation value of 
$35 a share as the present class A 
stock. 

The company has issued a prelim- 
inary earnings statement for the fis- 
cal year ended June 26 which shows 
a net profit of $818,124, equal to $5.59 
a share of B stock. Earnings were 
$7.08 on the B stock in the 1947 
fiscal year. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRAIN HANDLERS’ STRIKE 
AVERTED IN TWIN CITIES 


MINNEAPOLIS—A strike set for 
7 a.m., Aug. 23, by Local 19152, Fed- 
eration of Grain Processors (AFL) 
was at least temporarily averted 
when union officials met with repre- 
sentatives of the affected terminal 
elevator companies in the office of 
J. A. A. Burnquist, state attorney 
general. 

A truce negotiated at the meeting 
was put into effect at least until 
Sept. 5. Meanwhile negotiations were 
to continue on the union’s demand for 
higher wages for its 300 members. 
Raleigh Meyer, union business agent, 
said that the elevator operators’ offer 
of 12¢ an hour increase was rejected. 
The union originally demanded 50¢ 
an hour. Ten elevator companies are 
affected. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GEORGE M. ROACH TO OPEN 
GRAIN BROKERAGE SEPT. 15 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS —George M. 
Roach has announced plans to estab- 
lish a grain brokerage business here, 
and will open offices Sept. 15. 

Mr. Roach has been grain buyer for 
the Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, 
for the past five years, and pre- 
viously was in the grain business at 
Lubbock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEBRASKA BAKERS PLAN 
CONVENTION ON MAY 8-9 


OMAHA—tThe 1949 convention of 
the Nebraska Bakers Assn. has been 
scheduled for May 8-9 at the Paxton 
Hotel here, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by C. A. Birk, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Omaha, program chair- 
man. Tom Naughtin, Jr., T. F. Naugh- 
tin Co., Omaha, is secretary of the 
association. 
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F. L. M. Arnold 


F. L. M. ARNOLD, CANADIAN 
GRAIN EXECUTIVE, DEAD 


WINNIPEG—F. L. M. Arnold, 40, 
vice president and general manager 
of the Norris Grain Co., died while 
on a fishing trip over the week-end. 
Feared drowned when his boat was 
discovered on Red Deer Lake, ap- 
proximately 50 miles north of Kenora, 
Ont., his body was recovered from 
the lake Aug. 23. An investigation 
revealed that the milling executive 
had probably died from a heart at- 
tack. 


Mr. Arnold had left Winnipeg Aug. 
20 for the Doug Stevens fishing carp 
on Red Deer Lake. His empty craft, 
with outboard motor shut off and 
fishing equipment intact, was found 
pulled up on the shore of the lake 
Aug. 22. 


Joining the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool in Regina as a junior clerk, he 
rose steadily to become export man- 
ager of the company, with headquar- 
ters in Winnipeg. In 1946 he joined 
the Norris Grain Co. as manager, and 
on March 1, 1947, was appointed com- 
missioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. He served on the board until 
April this year, when he resigned to 
resume his position as vice president 
and general manager of the Norris 
Grain Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMA SENDS OUT 24-PAGE 
BOOKLET ON FOOD FACTS 


NEW YORK—The Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc., is mailing 
a booklet, “The Food Industry Looks 
Ahead With You” to 30,000 women 
opinion leaders all over the country. 
Broadcasters, food editors, educators 
and group leaders will receive the 
24-page booklet, intended to explain 
the economics behind current food 
price levels. 

Paul S. Willis, president of GMA, 
in pointing out the difficulty of 0- 
taining a straight story of the food 
situation in election year because of 
political maneuvers, stresses the re- 
sponsibility of the entire food indus- 
try to “dig beneath propaganda and 
help present the real facts.” 

The booklet discusses food in inter- 
national relations and our responsi- 
bility in the world food situation. it 
indicates the improvement in food 
supply in relation to demand here 
and abroad and its effect on prices. 
Charts show the impact: of exporis 
for European recovery on our econo- 
my, of food manufacturers’ costs and 
retail food prices, of farmers’ seec, 
feed and wage rates and the decrease 
in the grocery manufacturer’s net 
profit per dollar of sales. 
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Early Price Control 





(Continued from page 35) 


proposition. Children of eight were 
set to work in the factories and the 
tendency to rear families of 12 to 20 
children, all with the aim of increas- 
ing the family income, was _ pro- 
nounced. 

The agricultural area of England in 
the eighteenth century was capable 
of supporting 13 million people and 
there was thus a sufficiency, given 
normal conditions, for the population 
of 12% million in 1780. In 1801, how- 
ever, the population had risen to 16 
million and the necessity of increas- 
ing bread supplies saw the start of 
the American flour trade. 

The flour of 1700 was wholly dif- 
ferent from that of 1800. In the for- 
mer period the wheat was home 
grown and “soft,” but during the fol- 
lowing 100 years millers attained 
greater proficiency, methods im- 
proved, and by 1800 the addition of 
American wheat and flour improved 
the quality. The improvements in 
milling were for the most part only 
improvements in separation. Wheat 
had still to be ground on millstones 


but sieves were finer and more 
eflicient. 
Competition between port and 


country millers began to grow from 
1800 onwards. Millers in London and 
at other ports were in a position to 
sell “strong” flours made 


largely - 


from imported wheat and by the mix- | 


ing in of imported flour. Their prices 
were cheaper than those of the inland 
millers selling in London. Transporta- 
tion from the wheat growing districts 
of England by road, canal and sea 
was costly. In the country districts, 
however, millers dealt with bakers 
over a radius of a few miles and their 
“soft” flour was cheap. 

Against this background we can 
appreciate what the writer of Mrs. 
Head’s document was trying to 
achieve. 


The Earliest Attempts 


The reference to the Lord Mayor’s 
Cocket Office in the first paragraph 
s indicative of the earliest attempts 
at control. Certain commodities 
brought into London were chargeable 
with dues payable to the Lord Mayor 
under charter. Wheat was one of the 
commodities and arrival had to be 
notified to the cocket office and could 
not be unloaded until the dues had 
been paid and a permit or cocket is- 
sued by the Lord Mayor. The price 
of bread had always been set by the 
Lord Mayor according to the price of 
wheat and flour at the corn exchange 
in London. The mealweighers were 
charged with the duty of certifying 
the prevailing prices and transmitting 
them to the mayoral office. Presum- 
ably, if a large quantity of American 
flour came into London, the price of 
flour, since the mixture was half 


AND WITH NO STORAGE 
CHARGES, EITHER! 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Diogenes 
would have liked to park his lantern 
in the Artesian Resort Hotel in Sul- 
phur, Okla, A year ago Floyd Bate- 
director of sales, Shawnee 
(Okla.) Milling Co., lunched at the 
hotel and forgot his hat upon leaving. 
Last week Mr. Bateman was again a 
luncheon guest at the hotel and to 
his amazement he found his lost hat 
hanging where he had left it a year 
before. 





English and half American, ought to 
fall. Such was not the case and our 
anonymous writer was suggesting 
that returns of arrivals should be 
made to the cocket office. In other 
words, more work for the luckless 
flour importer! 

The findings of the assize court in 
determining the price of bread were 
the cause of constant agitation and 
complaint and the bakers often in- 
curred losses as a result of the arbi- 
trary rulings. In some parts of the 
country, magistrates with duties sim- 
ilar to the Lord Mayor’s in fixing 
prices, refused to interfere and this 
served to make confusion worse con- 
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founded. Our writer may have lived 
to see the success of his efforts for 
a new act of parliament was pro- 
claimed in 1815. Further complaints, 
however, led to another enactment 
in 1822 which gave bakers more free- 
dom in respect of the size of the loaf. 
They were allowed to make slight in- 
creases or decreases in the size of 
fixed price loaves, according to the 
prevailing price of flour. 

Whether our unknown writer suc- 
ceeded in preventing the millers emp- 
tying the barrels of American flour 
and passing it off as English is not 
recorded in history. Yes, they had 
their troubles even in those days, in- 
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cluding the gentlemen specially ap- 
pointed to see that they who work 
do not sin! 

¥ ¥ 


Editor’s Note: The text of the an- 
cient document of which Mr. Swar- 
breck writes is as follows: 


“If the average Price of American 
Flour was to be taken into the Re- 
turns of the Meal Weighers made to 
the Lord Mayor’s Cocket Office, such 
a Measure would tend to lower con- 
siderably the Quartern Loaf. The 
proportion of American Flour com- 
pared with English used in the mak 


(Continued on page 49) 





BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 





KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


SOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 


MAE 
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NEW OGILVIE MILL - CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 


tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 
poultry. 


THe OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Cinites 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


NEW ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 

















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 





Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 





| | 





'—-_ 








+ 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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help You eee 


...A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 

_ product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 
packaging operation! 


wooDsA 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


woonps MANUFACTURING co. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto * Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg « Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘"Woumacs” 












Since we? 
James kichardson & bons 


Sain archi Shippers and Exporters 





WINNIPEG - CANADA an , 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SS SSS 


4 
































HHaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 









HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 





SPRING WHEAT ° 
FLOURS 


Cream of the West 


| 
Hl 
MN 
anil 


Castle 


aajar ob lee 


Nelson 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Mills and Sales Offices 
WINNIPEG - 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


~ ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Mills Limited 


TORONTO ~+- HUMBERSTONE - 


FFICE NTREAL * ORIENTAL EXPORT 


MONTREAL 
OFFICE 


VAN 


Robin Hood Flour 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
- MONCTON 


OUVER 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Sept. 10-11—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., annual fall meeting at Natu- 
ral Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, 
Va.; executive secretary, Harold K. 
Wilder, 812 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19. 


Sept. 12-13 — Wyoming. Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at _ the 
Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; act- 
ing secretary, Carl Eberhardt, Home 
Bakery, Laramie, Wyo. 


Sept. 18-15 — American Soybean 
Assn., 28th annual convention at the 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn., sec- 
retary, George M. Strayer, Hudson, 
Iowa. 


Sept. 19 - 21—Southern Bakers 
Exposition, sponsored by Southern 
Bakers Assn., at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Atlanta, Ga.; secretary, Fab- 
er A. Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta. 


Sept. 24-26—Philadelphia Bakers 
Club annual golf party at Galen Hall, 
Wernersville, Pa.; secretary, F. M. 

Hawkins, 232 Chew Street, Philadel- 
phia 20. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2 — Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., 52nd annual 
convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Don Clark, 
100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


Oct. 10-18—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Gov- 
ernor, Jefferson City, Mo.; secretary, 
F. L. Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis. 


Oct. 17-19—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention at the 
Kentucky Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec- 
retary, Leslie Magee, Maysville, Ky. 


Oct. 18.—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Barnum 
Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; secretary, 
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Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 


Nov. 4-6—American Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, [Ill.; secretary, Tom 
Smith, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Til. 

1949 


Jan. 15-17 — Southeastern Poultry 
and Egg Assn., annual convention at 
the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; ex- 
ecutive secretary, R. F. Frazier, P. 0. 
Box 538, Richmond 4, Va. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 33rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pere Mar- 
quette Hotel, Peoria, Ill.; secretary, 
Thelma E. Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





SULLIVAN & KENNEDY | 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Flour. 











K.-C. PRAT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
TORONTO, CANADA 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” + “EXCELLENCE” »* 


“ROSELAND” «+ “MAGIC”’ 


Always “Excellence” in Name and 
Quality 

































“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Early Price Control 





oe 


(Continued from page 45) 


ing of Bread, may be reckoned at one 
half—indeed, it is said that Millers 
are now in the habit of emptying the 
parrels of American Flour into Sacks, 
and selling the same to the Bakers, 
whom they have entirely in their 
power, as English Flour. 

“Suppose the average price of Eng- 
lish Flour to be 100s. The quartern 
Loaf will be 1s 4%d. Average price 
of Flour, English and American 89s. 
10d. The Quartern Loaf is 1s. 3d. 


American 
As for Example— 
—American Flour branded Fine sells 
at about 48s@54s. Average ...... 51s 
Do. branded Superfine sells from 58s 
to 63s 





SERTOEE 5.ct e444 t seed ei ees 60s.6d 
111s.6d 

Mrerame Of DOR 2... 66.0005 55s.9d 
lbs. 

A Barrel of American Flour is 196 
5 aa eee ee 280 
Therefore a sack of American Flour 
err reer Core 79s.7 5/7d 
Add price of English Flour ..... 100s 
179s. 7d 


Average of both, as above...89s.10d 

“All American Flour must be sold 
within a certain time after Importa- 
tion, viz, I believe two Months, in 
order to be entitled to the Bounty, 
and such Flour must be sold at public 
Sale. 

“It is therefore proposed that an 
Act of Parliament should be passed, 
compelling the Brokers at such pub- 
lic Sales to make a Return of all 
American flour sold by them in the 
preceding Week, with the Price per 
Barrel, on, or before Monday, to the 
Lord Mayor’s Cocket Office, and sub- 
jecting them to a very heavy fine for 
every False Return, and directing the 
Lord Mayor to take such Return of 
the Quantity and Price of American 
Flour into the average price by which 
he is to set the Assize of Bread— 
and to avoid Fraud as much as pos- 
sible, it might be enjoined that in 
every Catalogue of Flour sold at 
public Sale, the Name of the Vessel, 
the Captains Name and the Date of 
the Importation, or of the Report 
made of the Vessel at the Custom 
House, should be inserted. 

“A Clause might also be inserted, 
directing the Lord Mayor or proper 
Officer, to transmit Weekly to the 
Treasury an Account of the Quantity, 
and Price of American Flour, stated 
by the said Brokers in their Return 
so to be made to the Lord Mayor’s 
Cocket Office. 

NB. 

To Ascertain then, whether the 
Brokers’ Returns are true, the Lords 
of the Treasury might give a private 
Order to the Commissioners of the 
Customs to direct some of the Land 
Surveyors, who should always be 
present at such Public Sales to make 
a Return to the said Commissioners 
of the Quantity, and Price of Ameri- 
can Flour sold weekly, which should 
then be transmitted to the Treasury, 
and might be compared with the 
Brokers said Returns.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


ELEVATOR TO BE WRECKED 
j MANITOWOC, WIS.—Elevator A, 
0-year-old grain storage here, has 
been sold by the Red Arrow Malting 


Co. to the Riverside Wrecking Co., 
which is proceeding with razing the 
structure for salvage purposes. Last 
October the Red Arrow firm offered 
the elevator for sale for grain stor- 
age purposes. When no buyers were 
obtained, the property was sold to 
the wrecking company. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


B.C. 1947-48 EXPORTS 
SET AT 36,659,811 BU. 


VANCOUVER — Unofficial 





esti- 


mates place grain exports from British 
Columbia elevators for the 1947-48 
crop year at 36,659,811 bu., which 
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compares with 61,603,711 bu. the pre- 
vious season. 

This is a new low for British Co- 
lumbia ports since the export move- 
ment was established more than a 
score of years ago. Vancouver’s share 
of the past season’s movement was 
33,859,181 bu. against 57,571,995 bu. 
the previous year. New Westminster 
shipped 2,764,742 bu. against 4,031,716 
bu. the previous season and Victoria 
cleared 35,888 bu. against nil. The 
Prince Rupert elevator has been idle 
all season and the Victoria plant 
only handled the above amount which 
was moved early in the season. 


Practically all of last season’s clear- 


WESTERNCANADA FLOUR MILLS CO.LIMITED 


TORONTO —— CANADA 





j Se # & ene i? 


* 
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ances were consigned to the U.K.- 
Continent and moved under the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board contract. A few 
small lots went to Central and South 
America but the big customers of 
former years, China and the Far East, 
were conspicuous by their absence 
last year. 

What the 1948-49 crop year holds 
for B.C. ports in the way of exports 
is still very much a problem. It de- 
pends on two things, first the size of 
the Canadian crop and secondly how 
much the wheat board wishes to 
move from Pacific Coast outlets. So 
far August commitments from Van- 
couver are only 1,300,000 bu. 





MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 
WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - “LAKURON” 


WORLD WIDE POPULAR 


THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS > 
also Pioneer Feeds ahd Purity Oats 


PURITY °* 
STERLING * 


GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND 


TORONTO, CANADA 


FLOUR BRANDS 


CANADA CREAM 
HURON 


BATTLE 
CROWN OF GOLD 
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lways uniform. - 


always 


dependable 


HENKEL’S cake and bread flours provide you 
with flour for all your baking needs. They are always 
uniform. And our operation is large enough so that 
we can always carry sufficient stocks of wheat so 
that you are sure of getting the flour you want. 


Henkel’s Cake and Pastry Flours 


fein 
MM 


"Made Good" Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Milhs 


Division of International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street 


Detroit 26, Mich. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 


JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade’ 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 











“Ze of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


780-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 


Chicago 9, lll. 


H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 














He was a defendant in a hit and 
run case. His lawyer pleaded elo- 
quently in his behalf. “Your Honor, 
the plaintiff must have been walk- 
ing very carelessly. My client is a 
very careful driver. He has been 
driving a truck for 11 years.” 

“Your honor,” shouted counsel for 
the plaintiff, “My client should win 
his case without further argument. 
He has been walking for 45 years.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 
Knicker: “What is_ the 
thing that could happen?” 
Bocker: “If women dressed to 
please men and cooked to please 
themselves.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The landlady brought in a plate- 
ful of bread, cut in extremely thin 
slices. “Did you cut these, Mrs. 
Jones?” asked one of the men board- 
ers. “Yes, I cut them,” came the 
stern reply. “Okay,” said the boarder. 


“I'll deal.” 
o¢¢ ¢ 


“T want a man to do odd jobs 
about the house, run errands, one 
who never answers back, and is al- 
ways ready to do my bidding,” ex- 
plained the lady to an applicant for 
work in her household. 

“You're looking for a _ husband, 
ma’am, not a _ servant!” said the 
applicant, as he backed down the 


steps. 
¢?¢¢ 


“You promised me before we were 
married that you would never look 
at another woman.” 

“I thought you understood it was 
only a campaign promise.” 


o¢ ¢ 


At a large medical conference, one 
ambitious doctor leaned close to the 
one beside him and asked: ‘Where 
did Dr. Smith make his fortune?” 
The reply was brief. “Stork market!” 


e¢ ¢ 


“Do you know any reliable rule 
for estimating the cost of living?” 

“Yes. Take your income, whatever 
that may be, and add 25%.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

The young man wired home from 
his job, saying, “Made -foreman. 
Feather in my cap.” 

A few weeks later he wired again, 
saying, “Made manager. Another 
feather in my cap.” 

After some weeks, he wired again, 
saying, “Fired. Send money for train 
fare home.” 

His wife unfeelingly telegraphed 
back. “Use feathers and fly home.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 
‘I’m ashamed of you, my son. 
When George Washington was your 
age he was a successful surveyor 
with a reputation for industry.” 
“When he was your age, father, he 
was President.” 


¢?¢ 
“Is the new portrait of your wife 
lifelike?” 
“Lifelike! I jump every time I see 
it!” 


worst 
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J. H. BLAKE. 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








S. R. STRISIK co. | 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








-FLOUR——— 


Broker and a, 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mess. | 





| 





Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORE 





= 





J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 





—— 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 


— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Cable Address: ““DorFrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,’’ London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventTRyY,”’ London 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 
17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Alkers,’’ London. 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Nr. Hatfield, 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘Goldenglo,”’ 


Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW 
MARVEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: “ 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘D1PLoMA,”’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLO 
Cm. Buildings 
57/59 St. Mery Axe LONDON E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


GLASGOW 


W. iH. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Purip,’’ Dundee 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


TARVO-MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel -_ N. V. 


Cable Address: “'Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


COMMISSIEHANDEL “CEREALES” 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT”’ Riverside 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
« Ye Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
, Heerengracht 209 
ontiee eat AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘Jos’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





Cable Address: 


MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of Sa City 
of New York, N. ° 
Midland Bank, Ltd., eatin & 
Princes St., London 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornsta” 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,” Oslo 




















SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLoUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FITLOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 








BOSTON 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
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name dew what it says! 


The word “service” in the name N-A Flour Service Division 
is no accident, it’s the key to what N-A offers the flour mill- 
ing industry—workable answers to flour treatment problems. 

Results are obtained because N-A’s Flour Service Division 
is acarefully balanced team of hard-hitting research and field 
experts who work in close conjunction with your own con- 
sultants and staff. Their years of accumulated experience in 
bleaching, maturing and enriching will be correctly applied 
to give an individually engineered answer to your problems. 

For complete details call on your N-A Representative soon. 




















WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR > 


THe <os 
=— AGENE 
for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
- for uniform enrichment 














How low is the 
cost of living? 


UNBELIEVABLY LOW in 15 European countries— 
the life-and-death difference between what a family needs 
to eat and what it has is often only $10... for a whole 
month! 


The reason ten American dollars can buy so much pro- 
tection against deadly malnutrition is CARE—a non- 
profit concern composed of 26 top U.S. welfare agencies. 
CARE can care for more people per dollar, and do it 
better, because it scientifically selects the most needed 
foods ... then buys them in warehouse quantities. 


Care to help our neighbors overseas? — send $10 to 

“CARE”, New York, along with your name and address 

and those of the person you want to receive your 41,000- 
calorie package. (Clothing textile packages may be sent 
instead, if you wish, for same price). If you don’t know 
anyone in the 15 “CARE countries”, a needy family 
will be chosen for you. Delivery of your parcel is guar- 
anteed. And don’t be surprised if you get back the 
warmest thank-you letter of your life! 





